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SIR FELIX FOY, Baet. 



CHAPTER I- 

THE SECOND BAROKBT. 




HE ' Court Guide ' described Sir Felix Foy 
— (Felix George Augustus Frederick, to 
set out his names in full), as of Nether- 
bury Priory, Chewcombe, Hants; Half- 
Moon Street, Piccadilly; the Mausoleum Club, 
Pall Mall; and Foozle's, St. James's Street. In 
addition to the claims to good repute thus presented, 
it was well known that Sir Felix was a partner in 
the eminent West-End firm of Handsell, Eeady- 
man, and Co., Bankers. An assiduous man of busi- 
ness, he spent the greater part of the year in town ; 
he was only occasionally to be found at Netherbury 
Priory. 

Sir Felix was unmarried ; about which fact certain 
quidnuncs, after their manner, (do you know a quid-- 
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nunc when you see one ?) chose to marvel and tell 
stories ; but with these we have nothing to do : at 
any rate just now. The first Sir Felix, grandfather 
of the present Baronet, had occupied an enormous 
mansion in Harley Street. His successor, on coming 
into the title and the property, speedily abandoned 
Harley Street in favour of the smaller but decidedly 
more comfortable and convenient Half-Moon Street 
house, which an auctioneer had once described as 

* well adapted for a small genteel family, and 
especially for the residence of a bachelor of fashion.' 
Sir Felix had thought at one time of chambers in the 
Albany ; but many considerations had induced him 
to give up this notion. He said himself that he 

* didn't think it would quite do for a partner in 
Handsell's bank to be living in the Albany. All 
sorts of people lived in the Albany now-a-days.' 

From the bow-windows of the house in Half-Moon 
Street, a very good side-view of Piccadilly and the 
Green Park is obtainable. There is a pleasant back- 
ground of sward and foliage, with a glimpse of the 
town abode of the Sovereign, while in front you have 
the life and movement of the streets. This combi- 
nation was agreeable to Sir Felix: at heart a thorough 
Londoner, who, liking the rustle of leaves, loved the 
rattle of wheels. 
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Sir Felix hardly looked his age, perhaps ; but he 
could not be less than fifty-five, and was probably 
more. He was a well-preserved man, and his figure 
had stood by him very fairly. He was above the 
average height, but a little too long in the neck, 
and too sloping about the shoulders, for perfect 
symmetry. Still, on the strength of his being very 
upright and possessing a large nose, the world 
generally had agreed to regard him as a handsome 
man. Age's hoar frost had not meddled as yet with 
his thick dark straight locks. There was not a grey 
hair to be seen on his head. He wore his whiskers 
in the form of little triangular patches, not reaching 
much below the ear. Perhaps he would not have 
worn them at all, but that somehow a completely 
close shave gives a man a certain play-actor look not 
desirable in the case of a personage of his distinction. 
And, it was just possible: whiskers, after forty, having 
a grizzly tendency: that those ornaments of his owed 
something of the fresh brown of their hue to the care 
of Mr. Dodd, Sir Felix's body servant, and to oc- 
casional recourse to some pigmentary preparation, 
about which I have little exact knowledge, and shall 
say nothing more. 

Sir Felix's household was thoroughly well ordered. 
Occasionally, when ho had given a dinner-party in 
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Half-Moon Street (to a limited number, however, for 
the dining-room was not large), his cook (' really a 
most excellent woman,' said Sir Felix), with some 
slight assistance from the culinary departments of the 
Mausoleum or Foozle's, had sent up a repast pro- 
nounced on all sides to be irreproachable ; and Sir 
Felix and his friends were about as good judges of a 
dinner as any men I have ever known. Ordinarily, 
however, he dined at one or other of his clubs, and 
his cook's cares were centred upon the preparation 
of certain choice and appetizing dishes for the Ba- 
ronet's breakfast. For Sir Felix was particular in this 
respect. An early riser, he devoted time to the meal ; 
contriving, nevertheless, to reach the bank (which 
was in Pall Mall) within a few minutes of ten o'clock. 
He skimmed the contents of the ' Post ' at breakfast, 
reserving * The Times ' for perusal in his private room 
at the bank. 

At the moment I have selected for his introduction 
to the reader, Sir Felix was sitting at breakfast in 
the fit)nt-room in Half-Moon Street He had a 
horror of the regular breakfast-parlour, which, to be 
sure, looked on to a whitewashed wall and a cistern, 
and was rather dark and not cheerful ; so he called 
that apartment *the study,' seldom using it; and 
kept the least oinamental4ooking of his books there 
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and a good many of his boots, of which he had a 
great collection: quite to the overflowing of his 
dressing-room. 

Sir Feh'x, from his seat at the breakfast-table, 
could command a view of the Park and Piccadilly, 
while he yet derived benefit from the fire blazing in 
the bright steel grate. For although the summer 
was advancing, and the weather mild, Sir Felix 
entertained the notion, not altogether erroneous, that 
it is always rather chilly in the morning in town, and 
that a fire at breakfast is a comfortable thing to have. 
Some hot dainties in silver dishes stood before him, 
and one or two nice-looking pies in ornamental 
crockery. Altogether, indeed, the table was very well 
furnished. 

A few paintings — ^Dutch landscapes and interiors 
for the most part> rather low in tone, emd requiring 
much more light for their proper exhibition than 
could be obtained in a London dining-room, shadowed 
by a row of dark houses opposite — ^hung upon the 
walls, the frames carefully swaddled in yellow 
muslin to preserve them from the flies, who were, it 
seemed, at liberty to do their worst in regard to the 
pictures themselves ; the sombre, sticky-looking can- 
vasses being held probably to be without attraction 
even for insect amateurs. Large bookcases fitted 
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into the recesses at the sides of the fireplace. The 
volumes within were eflfectually guarded, not merely 
by substantial glass doors, but in addition by a trellis 
work of brass wire. Sit Felix made no pretensions to 
being a reading man, but upon an upper sheK was a 
row of small volumes, unpretendingly bound, to which 
he occasionally had recourse. These were French 
novels. Sir Felix was a proficient in the language, 
and took some pleasure in the works of fiction of 
the neighbouring nation ; not that he had much time 
to devote to their perusal. The bank, the clubs, and 
society occupied his hours very completely. The 
bachelor has no home, so to say. Sir Felix used his 
house in Half-Moon Street for little more than to sleep 
and breakfast in. But he made it a rule never to go to 
the Club on Sunday. He had a position to maintain, 
not merely as a Baronet, but also as a Banker. For 
Handsell s was a serious bank. Many bishops kept 
accounts there, as did other church dignitaries, and 
especially those who entertained what are known as 
Low-Church opinions. The Evangelical Confederacy, 
the Anti-Sabbath-breaking Institute, and other grave 
Societies and Corporations, banked with Handsell's. 
Sir Felix felt called upon, therefore — he was a vice- 
president of several of those important bodies — to 
renounce his dubs on the Sunday. There was talk 
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«ven at the Mausoleum (of course there was at 
Foozle's — notoriously a gay and giddy, if veteran 
and valetudinarian Club), which it was quite as well 
for a Christian man not to hear ; especially on the 
first day of the week. Sir Felix, therefore, as a 
rule, dined at home on the Sunday, trusting himself 
to the mercy of that *most excellent woman' his 
cook. He had no cause for repentance in this 
respect ; and the duties of the day over, alone, 
secluded and comfortable, he whiled away the even- 
ing over a volume from the upper shelf, dozing and 
nodding a little now and then, it may be (for he was 
one of those long-sighted men who are soon fatigued 
by the continued contemplation of a near object, 
as in reading), and retiring to rest punctually at 
twelve o'clock. 

Not for Sir Felix the flamboyant dressing-gown, 
or the graceless, though easy lounging-jacket in 
which some men delight to consume their early 
meal. When Sir Felix came down in the morning, 
fresh from the hands of Dodd, he was dressed for the 
day. He was not careful about closely following 
the fashions of his time; or rather, as frequently 
happens with men of his years, he had arrived at a 
particular mode of dress in which, as he considered 
probably that it suited him in everyway, he was not 
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into the recesses at the sides of the fireplace. The 
volumes within were elBfectually guarded, not merely 
by substantial glass doors, but in addition by a trellis 
work of brass wire. Sit Felix made no pretensions to 
being a reading man, but upon an upper shelf was a 
row of small volumes, unpretendingly bound, to which 
he occasionally had recourse. These were French 
novels. Sir Felix was a proficient in the language, 
and took some pleasure in the works of fiction of 
the neighbouring nation ; not that he had much time 
to devote to their perusal. The bank, the clubs, and 
society occupied his hours very completely. The 
bachelor has no home, so to say. Sir Fehx used liis 
house in Half-Moon Street for little more than to sleep 
and breakfast in. But he made it a rule never to go to 
the Club on Sunday. He had a position to maintain 
not merely as a Baronet, but also as a Banker. For 
Handsell 8 was a serious bank. Many bishops kept 
accounts there, as did other church dignitaries, and 
especially those who entertained what are known as 
Low-Church opinions. The Evangehcal Confederacy, 
the Anti-Sabbath-breaking Institute, and other grave 
Societies and Corporations, banked with Handsell's. 
Sir FeUx felt called upon, therefore— he was a vice- 
president of several of those important bodies to 

renounce his dubs on the Sunday. There was talk 
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disposed to make any farther change. A time 
always comes when we cry 'halt' to variations in 
fashion, and are content to remain dressed as we are. 
Sir Felix had stopped, perhaps, at the vogae of some 
ten or fifteen years back. He had declined to 
abandon the close wrapping-up of his neck, which 
had been habitual with him from childhood, or to 
accept the looseness and amplitude of garment which 
have come in of late years. On the contrary, he 
clung to his high, stiflF, white cravat, and always 
appeared in a black frock coat, not very free in the 
sleeves, while his trousers followed the shape of his 
legs pretty closely, and were tightly fastened beneath 
his Wellington boots with leather straps. One more 
peculiarity, and for the present I have done with 
description. There was some want of harmony 
between the two sides of Sir Felix's face. In truth 
(it is not generally known, but this is the genuine 
explanation), some years ago he was subjected to a 
slight — ^very slight, but still unmistakable — attack 
of paralysis. The malady has left traces in a barely 
perceptible limp as he walks, — ^it looks little more 
than as though this proceeded from some temporary 
tenderness of foot> owing to a com or a tight boot 
— and just a trifling drawing down of the muscles of 
the fitce on the right side. A curious effect of this 
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last change consists in the fact .that while one side of 
Sir Felix's countenance is grave almost to lachry- 
moseness, the other half, partly by contrast, has a 
strangely humorous and subtly jocose aspect; and 
Sir Felix is even said (but this can hardly be true,) 
to be quite conscious of his facial peculiarity, and in 
conversation to present now the right, now the left 
side of his countenance, accordingly as a demand is 
made upon him for a jocular and mirthful, or a 
sympathetic and sorrowing, expression. 

There is a knock at the street door — a long 
straggling knock, as of a timid or uncertain hand. 
Then the grating noise, is heard, as of a boot re- 
peatedly rasped against the scraper on the steps. 

* Who can it be calling at this time ? ' Sir Felix 
asks himself. ' But whoever it is, he means to come 
in, by all that work with the scraper. Dodd will know 
what to do. I can't be disturbed at this hour of the 
morning — at breakfast too. Podd knows that.' 

And the Baronet, with full reliance upon the 
sagacity of his servant^ continues to glance at the 
*Post,' propped up, at some distance from him, 
against the cofifee-pot, with a Perigord pie, by way of 
additional support. Sir Felix bites a large crescent 
out of his crisp, dry toast as the door opens, and 
there is the sound as of some one carefully rubbing 
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his feet upon the door-mat in the hall and preparing 
to enter. 

«How can Dodd be so stupid?' Sir Felix has 
barely time to ask, in a low tone, with his mouth 
full, when a short, stout, elderly gentleman hurries 
in. 

'Well, Felix — how are you?' he cries out, 
cheerily. 

* Ah, Ned ! ' says Sir Felix, and puts out his hand, 
but does not rise from the table. 

* I'm ashamed of disturbing you at such an hour.* 

* Not at all — pray sit down. A chair, DodcL 
Some breakfast ? * 

* No, thank you, Felix ; breakfasted an hour ago 
and more.' 

* Oh — ^there's a very good pie, if you will? No ? 
Take Mr. Foy's hat, Dodd.' 

It was quite as well to giye Dodd instructions to 
arrest the hat of the Eeyerend Edwin Pudsey Foy, 
Bector of Netherbury, the only brother of Sir Felix 
— ^the visitor was no other. 

There are some people who, on coming into a room, 
evidently suffer much embarrassment by reason of their 
ownership of such properties as hats, gloves, and canes, 
and the difficulties which arise in the way of their dis- 
posmg eligibly and comfortably of those articles- 
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The younger brother of Sir Felix was of this class. 
Unfortunately, he had entered with his hat in his 
right hand, and the first trouble that had beset him 
was due to the necessity for freeing that hand to 
exchange customary greetings with his relative. Now> 
the passage of his hat from right to left would appear 
to have been a simple manoeuvre enough ; yet there 
were some obstructions in his way : for his left hand^ 
was already engaged, not simply with his large 
yellow sQk handkerchief, but also with an umbrella, 
which, for unknown reasons, and notwithstanding an 
appealing look from Dodd, quite touching in its mute 
but intense eloquence, he had declined to relinquish 
in the hall outside. Now the Eeverend Edwin was 
not a man of much fertility of resource or readiness 
of invention. His first attempt to disengage his 
right hand ended simply but ignominiously in his 
dropping both his large black kid gloves on the floor. 
Thus baffled, his next notion had been to deposit his 
fluffy, unbrushed, broad-brimmed hat upon the table ; 
but he suddenly became convinced of the exceeding 
impropriety of this arrangement, seeing that it in- 
volved the danger of sullying the Baronet's beauti- 
fully white damask cloth, to say nothing of the in- 
congruity of placing a common article of attire in 
juxtaposition with Perigord pies, cutlets in silver 
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diahes, and other choice comestibles. Compelled^ 
therefore, at once to abandon this project, his in* 
genuity seemed to become altogether bankrupt- 
underwent an absolute collapse. He was in a state 
of the most pitiable confusion. He stood in the 
centre of the room utterly bewildered and helpless. 
Fortunately, at a signal from Sir Felix, Dodd, with 
calm energy, threw himself upon the visitor. The 
Beverend Edwin made not the slightest show of 
resistance — he suflfered himself to be despoiled of 
his possessions. Hat, gloves, and umbrella, all fell 
into the hands of the Baronet's servant, and were 
forthwith conveyed from the dining-room, and lodged 
in the hall outside. Dodd manifested some clemency, 
however. He permitted the visitor to retain his 
large yellow silk handkerchief. Without this, Mr. 
Foy would have been seriously incommoded. He 
was always accustomed to carry his handkerchief in 
his hand : though he only used it to twist round his 
legs as he sat, or to tie himself together by the 
wrists, or to roll up into a baU as tight and small as 
possible. 

It will be gathered from this that the Reverend 
Edwin Foy was somewhat of a nervous temperament. 
His "manner was restless and uneasy. He spoke 
hurriedly, having oftentimes a diflSculty in arriving 
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at the conclusion of his sentences, as though in the 
impetuosity of his start he had run himself out of 
breath; or more probably, notwithstanding the 
volubility of his commencement, had not clearly 
determined what he had really intended to say. As 
for his personal appearance, his likeness to his brother 
was in no wise remarkable, though something of a 
family resemblance might be detected by a close 
observer, in the heaviness of eyelid, length of chin, 
end high arch of eyebrow, which were traits of both. 
The clergyman was very sunburnt and healthy-look- 
ing, with clear, light-blue eyes ; but his hair was 
quite grey, long, and straggling over the collar of his 
coat ; he made no pretentions to the possession of a 
waist, and looked, indeed, many years older than his 
elder brother. Exposure to sun and wind, however, 
gives a semblance of age, if only because it results in 
the plainer exhibition of wrinkles, which, escaping 
the general change of hue upon the surface of the 
skin, tell out the more clearly and unmistakably in 
little white streaks. The countryman, as a rule, 
therefore, looks older than the Londoner, whose pallid 
countenance it is necessary to view in a particular 
light to perceive the lines Time has drawn upon it : 
keeping score of the departure of the days. But the 
Reverend Edwin, it is evident, gave no thought to 
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preserrb^ his a{^««miK^ — ^«;t$ hei?dies& of jmrenilitT. 
He dressed untidilT, in a dosty sen of elodie«w which 
had nothing about them of the okeiEAess of fit upon 
which SirFdix set rafale, bat hnng about their wearer 
loosely — not firam fiishion, but m>ni continual wear and 
<Higinal cfannsiness ot shaping and patting together. 
TheBector<^Xetherbanrdid not affect the stiff white 
davat which the Banmet rejoiced in ; a comfortable 
doable chin balged out. and ontiimmed grey whiskers 
hong down, over a narrow wisp of erompled cambric 
harriedly tied roond the Beverend Edwin's neck, in as 
tafitdesBabow as coold well be accomplished. It only 
remains to be added that Edwin Foy was veiy amiable- 
looking wore a constant smile, and had a habit of 
nodding his head in a kindly approTing way, no 
matter what sort of observatiim might be addressed 
to him, or what occonence had come under his 
notice. 

The visitor is seated at last, basily ocenpied in 
twistiiig his handkerchief into the form of a rope, 
alone with Sir Felix. There is silence for a few 
moments. 

*I hope I haven't disturbed you,* says the Rector, 
with sudden anxiety. 

* Not at alL' And Sir Felix proceeds to complete 
his breakfast He gives a quiet glance of inquiring 
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wonder at his brother. * What's he come up to town 
for?' the Baronet asks himself. 

The Eeverend Edwin sits smiling and nodding at 
the fireplace, as if the large lump of coal on the left- 
hand side had said rather a clever thing, and he was 
anxious for another remark of like character from the 
same quarter. 

*Well, and what's the news from the Priory?' 
asks Sir Eelix. 

* Not much, I think. You heard that those high 
winds had rather damaged the roof?' 

* Yes, I heard of that. To be sure, the money it 
costs me to keep that place up ! It can't be helped, 
I supposa All well at Netherbury ? ' he inquires. 

* O yes ; very well — quite well, thank you ; that 
is — a little ague among the old people ; but that will 
go off, no doubt, as the season advances.' 

' And how's the country looking ? ' 

* We're a little backward — ^a little backward. You 
see we wanted rain so much in the early part of the 
year, so that now — ' 

*Ah, yes; Swan said as much. He said things 
were a little backward.' (Swan held the post of 
steward to Sir Felix.) * I hope you find Chisholm 
attentive,' Sir Felix continues. (Chisholm was the 
gardener at the Priory.) * Chisholm promised to do 
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great things with the garden this year. I hope you 
have everything you want. That's such a poor bit 
of ground up at the Eectory; you can't do much 
with it. I told Chisholm expressly to see that you 
wanted for nothing. I hope he's done so ? ' 

* Thank you, yes ; Chisholm's a civil, obliging man; 
very much so ; and clever too.' 

And then, for a few moments, it did not seem as 
though the brothers had much more to say to each 
other. 

* Have you seen the morning paper ? Nothing in 
it, much.' And Sir Felix pushes the 'Post' in the 
direction* of his brother. 

* I thank you ; I've seen it. But I never can 
read the paper in town. I enjoy it in the country, 
getting it two days after date. You see it's so dif- 
ferent — ' and the Eector stops, not being, perhaps, 
clear about the dilBference or the explanation he had 
planned to give of it. 

*You think that news is the better for keeping 
a little while, like game?' says Sir Felix, with a 
smile, turning the jocose side of his face well round to 
his brother. The Eeverend Edwin nods and smiles; 
but it is by no means certain that he quite appreciates 
the remark ; and Sir Felix consequently rather re- 
grets having ventured upon it; for Sir Felix does not 
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often indulge in light observations : least of all to his 
brother. One small joke, however, he has for years 
been in the habit of making whenever he has 
encountered the Eector in London. 

* Well, Ned,' he asks, * have you come up to town 
to have your hair cut ? ' 

You see it can hardly be called a joke at all in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, but it has been 
always understood to be a joke between the brothers. 
The Eeverend Edwin — he had heard it a score of 
times — ^never failed to be greatly tickled with this 
inquiry. On the present occasion he laughs immo- 
derately; until, indeed, he is compelled to unwind 
his handkerchief and employ it in drying the tears 
which his mirth has brought into his eyes. 

* Not altogether that, Felix,' he answers, * but 
partly that, of course. O yes, partly to have my 
hair cut,' and he abandons himself to a fresh burst of 
enjoyment 

* When did you get to town ? ' 

* I came up by the late train last night I'm stop- 
ping at Hood's. They know me there, and do all 
they can to make me comfortable.' 

* If rd only known it, of course,' says Sir Felix 
(but not very heiartily), * you could have had a room 
here. Even now, if you like— it's only to speak 

VOL. L 
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to Mrs. Newson, or to Dodd. Dodd will manage 
it; 

^ No, thank you, Felix ; I'm much obliged. I 
wouldn't trouble you on any account. It doesn't 
matter at all ; Hood's suits me very welL' 

* It's rather far from this part of the town. Don't 
you find it so ? ' 

*Well, the omnibuses run from Holborn every- 
where, you know. I call Hood's quite central ; really, 
quite central ; and I'm only up for a day or two. I've 
no one to take my duty on Sunday ; so you see I 
must go back soon.' 

* Ah ! ' And Sir Felix, to judge by the expression 
of his face, seems to think it quite as well that 
country clergymen have duties to perform which 
prevent any lengthened sojourn in town on their 
part. 

*What are you going to do about dinner?' the 
Baronet asks, with rather an uneasy look. 

* Well, I was thinking — ' 

* At this time of the year the strangers'-room at 
Foozle's is terribly crowded. But if you don't 
mind — / 

* You're very kind, Felix, I'm sure; but I had 
planned to dine early. A chop or steak, you know, 
and a little bit of fish; one gets so little fish at 
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Netherbury. I have to go into the City, and shall 
dine there, most likely.' 

Sir Felix looks rather relieved. 

* And afterwards ? ' 

* Well, afterwards, you know, it's a hobby of 
mine — and I'm so seldom in town — I was thinking 
of going to see a play of Shakespeare's.' 

Sir Felix smiles curiously, and glances from under 
his heavy eyelids at his brother. 

* You'll have to go to Islington, I think, or Hoxton, 
or somewhere. I don't know much about that kind 
of thing; but I fancy I happen to have heard that 
they don't now-a-days play Shakespeare at this end 
of the town.' 

*Yes; at Islington. I went there before, and 
really, upon the whole, the performance was 'very 
admirable — very admirable. Nothing like, of course, 
what I can remember in old times. Why, I recol- 
lect once, long ago now, of course, coming up from 
Cambridge and going to Covent Garden Theatre 
— Covent Grarden, I think it was — or was it Drury 
Lane ? but it doesn't matter which, with Mitford, of 
Trinity. You knew Mitford — tall man — nephew 
of—' 

' Mitford ? O yes, of course,' Sir Felix breaks in, 
rather alnraptly; and then he looks at his watch. 
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* Dear me, how time flies ; I must be oflf, I fear. I 
don't like to be at the bank much later than ten. 
Well, then, Ned, let's see, how do we stand ? You 
won't dine with me, you say ? When shall I see you 
again ? Is there anything I can do for you ? Have 
you anything particular to say to me ? * 

'Well — ^I — ^no — ^not at this moment,' the Sector 
answers, in some confusion. 

* You'll know where to find me. Bank until four 
or half-past — ^Park at five, in the Bow — Foozle's at 
seven. That's my programme for to-day. I can't 
see that there is anything likely to happen to disturb 
it. You'll not be going back to Netherbury for a 
day or two, I suppose ? ' 

* To-morrow, most likely — certainly the day after.' 

* However, you won't go without letting me see you 
again?' 

* Oh, dear, no — Til be sure to see you again.' 
And theBeverend Edwin Foy understands that they 

are to part on the door-steps of the house in Half- 
Moon Street. He had once contemplated making an 
oiBfer to walk down to the bank in PaU Mall with his 
brother ; but he judges from the Baronet's manner 
that this arrangement will not be altogether agree- 
able to him. So he holds his peace on the subject 
In the hall, to his surprise and delight, he finds his 
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old broad-brimmed bat, brushed so smooth, thanks 
to Dodd, and looking so wonderfully trim and spruce 
that he has some difficulty in recognizing it. Sir 
Felix touches him gently on the arm. 

* Good-by then, Ned, for the present' 

* O — ^good-by, Felix— good-by.' 

Sir Felix shoulders a slim umbrella and turns into 
Piccadilly. He meditates on his way to the bank. 

* What the deuce does Ned want? What has he 
come up to town for? For something ; I can see by 
his manner. But what? He can't want money I 
should think — he'd have written if that had been the 
case ; and he never does want money, I will say that 
for him. All the same, he might just as well stop 
quietly at Netherbury. He seems somehow out of 
place in town.' 

The Bector watches the retreating figure of his 
elder brother. 

* Felix looks wonderfully well ; quite young indeed ; 
at the back. He's pale and thin ; but all the London- 
ers are that He's very clever certainly ; but he's the 
most difficult man to tell anything to, that I know 
ofl I thought last night when I went to bed, it would 
be easy enough to talk to him — about — ^about that 
subject ; but it seems to have grown harder and harder 
ever since I got up. He doesn't help one mucL Yet 
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bow is he to know that I want to talk to him, par- 
ticularly ? However, I must do iL I've oome up on 
purpose, and I won't go back without domg it. Let 
me sec — I've to go into the City — to call at Buulet's, 
about that port ; at Page's, the bookseller s — ^yes^ and 
lia I ha ! Felix will have his joke — yes — to get my 
liair cut. Where's my other glove ? WTiat did I do 
with it ? Did I get it from Dodd, I wonder? What 
can I have done with it? ' 

The Reverend gentleman feels in all his pockets. 
Several of the passers-by are shouting to him, but he 
is not conscious that he is the person they address. 
His glove, it seems, has fallen on the pavement in 
iUccadilly. He has left it behind him some twelve 
yards. A butcher-boy presently picks up and restores 
the missing article. He is rewarded with many nods 
and smiles ; also with sixpence— quite, I should say, 
the outside worth of the glove. 



CHAPTER n. 



FAMILY MATTERS. 




N the coarse of this narrative I shall have 
to deal with the fortunes of certain of the 
Foy family ; but I am not therefore dis- 
posed to trouble you with any very 
lengthy retrospect concerning the gradual rise and 
progress of their house; for in these days of ours, 
I notice, genealogies are generally voted to be very 
tiresome sort of rubbish, and pedigrees only fit to be 
employed, as so much parchment, in the construction of 
children's drums. You may remember that at school 
in the case of a new boy, you were inclined at the 
outset to be nice ^in your inquiries as to the precise 
occupation in life, and the social position of his pro- 
genitors — ^prone to visit upon the young gentleman 
Wmself any disappointment your preconceptions in 
such wise might entail upon you. But after a time, 
as you became more and more accustomed to your 
playmate, and found him to possess, upon the whole. 
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considerable claim to the benefits of your friendship, 
your early investigations seemed to you rather fetu- 
ous, and you finally consented td abandon all refer- 
ence to the subjects which, something to his detriment, 
had engrossed your attention in the first instance. 
After intimate acquaintance, indeed, we test men's 
merits by quite other than genealogical standards. So 
in the case of the Foys, I plan to introduce to you. 
As you proceed with your perusal of this record, 
you will find yourself, I think, upon sufficiently 
intimate terms with them to dispense with any 
extreme particularity concerning their lineage and 
past history. 

Notwithstanding, you may, if you please, and your 
fancy leads you thitherward, imagine that the stock 
of the Foys was at once remote as to its origin : dis- 
tinguished as to its nature ; that the family tree was 
deeply and nobly rooted — gained new importance as 
time went on, from the number and value of its rami- 
fications and alliances. But families have their zenith 
and their nadir. They are now borne aloft on the 
crests of the waves of prosperity, and they now sink 
low down in the trough of the sea of misfortune. 
Whatever distinction may have pertained to the Foys 
in their pristine condition, or at an early period in their 
career, a great change came. For a long time they 
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were certainly obscured by untoward circumstances—^ 
had slipped somehow out of the cognizance of their 
contemporaries — had descended, with a sudden run, 
many rungs of the social ladder, and been landed, I 
am afraid, in the kennel, or very near it. But the 
restorer of their fortunes in due time came to the 
fore. Not until the last century, however. He 
started a barefooted urchin, from a midland-county 
village, with, of course, the traditional * twopence- 
hal^nny,' and no more, in his pocket. He walked 
up to town, commencing his journey through life to 
good fortune, his only capital (beyond his * two- 
pence-halfpenny ') a stout heart, a clear head, and 
a strong will. So he began. He left oflf a coarse red- 
faced, white-haired, rough-speeched old gentleman, 
who couldn't spell, wrote the hand of a washerwoman, 
was a partner in an influential West-End banking- 
house, and owned a million of money — so some people 
said, but I don't think it was really quite so much as 
that Moreover, he had been created a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom : adding the bloody hand of the pro- 
vince of Ulster to the arms of the family of Foy, which 
the Heralds' College had conveniently discovered and 
furbished up for him ; something, it must be admitted, 
to his amusement ; for he was by nature rather of a 
jocose turn of mind, and the complaisant assurance that 
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if he only knew it, he had really very good blood in his 
veins, seemed to him a facetious effort of an especially 
entertaining character. He was a thoroughly prac- 
tical man, however, and he lost no time in painting 
upon the panels of his carriages, and engraving upon 
his plate — of which he possessed a large quantity of a 
very massive description — ^the resuscitated crest of 
the Foys : a mermaid, proper, supporting a cross-cross- 
let, fitchee, or, with the motto, Foy pour devoir. 

There were not wanting people who said — ^but 
then there are always people at^ the Clubs, and else- 
where, addicted to saying such things — that Sir 
Felix had obtained the dignity of baronetcy in con- 
sideration of much monetary assistance rendered to 
a certain late exalted personage, who, for a term, 
adorned the throne of this great kingdom, and de- 
fended its faith — at first vicariously, and afterwards 
in his own right, and on his own account. It is not 
the fashion now-a-days, I know, to set a very high 
value upon our departed sovereign George the 
Debonair. But I am not at all sure that there hasn't 
been altogether a little over-doing in the way of 
letting down that monarch ; that in arriving at our 
present appraisement of him there hasn't been some 
want of due consideration touching his period, its 
manners and customs, and modes of thought, his 
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peculiar position, parentage, bringing up, and so on. 
However, this is not the proper place, and, doubtless, 
I am not the proper person — ^being a mere novelist, 
a trader in unreaKty, with no licence to deal in such 
a genuine and superior article as history — ^to attempt 
any setting right of such erroneous verdicts as the 
age may have arrived at in relation to its rulers and 
governors, whether past or present. Anyhow, Great 
George was a good-sized target : a man might lodge 
a shaft or two in him without being a very first- 
class marksman either. And if he really were, as he 
was alleged to be, the greatest gentleman in Europe, 
it may be also true that gentlemanliness did not rule 
very high in his day in this quarter of the globe. 
And,. which is more to the point, however princely, 
he was certainly impecunious. Very likely he may 
have sought the assistance of Felix Foy, who may 
have accommodated his liege lord as much out of 
pure loyalty — ^for there were men who were really 
loyal to George the Fourth — as from the hope of 
making any extraordinary profit out of the transac- 
tion. For such matters are not whoUy free fix)m 
risk. Lending money to the very illustrious has 
something about it analogous to borrowing from a 
low class of usurer. In both cases you take what 
you can get in the way of payment. Carved ivory 
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chessmen, Bembrandts, concerning which there 
could be no doubt whatever, deleterious champagne, 
and so forth, in the case of the latter : government 
appointments, commissions in the army, places for 
your sons, or a baronetcy for yourself, in the case of 
the former. It is certainly possible that the first Sir 
Felix Foy — as Club rumour hinted — ^received his 
hereditary distinction by way, let us say, of interest 
on his loans to a royal debtor; possible, also, that he 
never recovered the principal. K this last were 
indeed the case, he was not much the worse for it, 
apparently. He had always money enough, and to 
spara He drew a superb income from his share in 
Handsell and Eeadyman's banking-house in Pall 
Mall ; and he had saved money enough to purchase, 
on singularly advantageous terms, the Netherbury 
Priory Estate, near Chewcombe, in the county of 
Hants, when the extravagances of its proprietor, 
the seventh Baron Netherbury (the title is now ex- 
tinct) brought that noble property to the hammer. 
Altogether, indeed, Felix Foy prospered greatly. 

The conviction that enormous fortunes cannot be 
honestly come by, is the consolation of the needy and 
the unlucky. The belief that poverty means virtue, 
that wealth is but another word for wickedness, is 
too deep-rooted, and affords, it would seem, exquisite 
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eomfort to too great a number for me to venture to 
disturb it in the present instance. You must think 
Felix Foy's gold ill-gotten if you will ; but, at least, 
the man deserved credit in one respect 'He was 
still young, but on the high road to certain fortune, 
and with plenty of money in his pocket to pay the 
turnpikes, when he thought of marrying. Well, it 
never occurred to him^-or if it did he dismissed the 
thought at once — ^that he might make of his mar- 
riage a good stroke of business, as it were. He didn't 
look out for a wife with a fortune. He went straight- 
way back to his native village, and sought out an 
old child-love he ought, as a man of the world, to 
have long ago forgotten. He married the red- 
cheeked daughter of an agricultural labourer, with 
wages averaging some seven shillings a-week. He 
took her out of her father's cottage to ride presently 
in her carriage, to preside over the hospitalities of 
Netherbury Priory, to be the wife of the first Sir 
Felix Foy, Baronet And he never regretted this 
bold step ; he was never ashamed of the labourer's 
daughter. He was even proud of her. 'I should 
never have been so rich or so happy if it hadn't been 
for Luce there yonder,' he would say sometimes, in 
a moved voice, at his grandest dinner-parties, pointing 
out his wife to the company. He loved her to the 
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last ; and when, after twenty years of manied life, 
she was taken from him, his grief seemed to be 
almost greater than he could bear. 

Of this marriage were bom — as yon can see for 
yourself any day by a reference to the pages erf 
Messrs. Lodge, Burke, or Debrett (though there is 
an evident mistake, on the part of those authorities 
in describing Lady Foy as Lucy, only daughter 

of Hodge, Esquire, of Dennett Hall^ shire) 

— of this marriage, I say, were bom — 1, Felix Howe ; 
2, William Pitt; and 3, a daughter, who di^ in 
infancy. The fetther gave his sons the education 
of gentlemen. But he was strict with them ; by no 
means disposed, above all, that they should imitate 
his example and indulge their own inclinations in 
the matter of marriage. A labourer's daughter was 
good enough for him, who had inherited nothing. 
But his sons were men of fortune : they must marry 
in their own rank. He had taken up a strong social 
position. He even sought alliances for his boys 
among the daughters of the county families. Without 
success, however. County families were, perhaps, 
prouder and more particular then, than they are now. 
The old gentleman was in no way disconcerted. 
For his eldest son, Felix, heir to the baronetcy, he 
made, commercially speaking, a £ar better bargain ; 
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largely increasing his fortune by uniting him to one 
of the two daughters, co-heiresses, of the late Mr. 
Alderman Pudsey, of Cripplegate, soap-boiler, and 
enormously rich. Felix Howe Foy was wedded to 
Jane Pudsey on his twenty-first birth-day. (Sir 
Felix entertained strong opinions in favour of early 
marriages.) He was a young man, of rather weakly 
constitution; a sickly child from his birth; distin- 
guished rather by a mortal terror of his father than 
for anything else. He was said to have made a 
cruel sacrifice of his affections in obedience to his 
father's mandate. The lady — ^she was his senior by 
some years — was an excellent wife to him, however ; 
nursed him with an extraordinary tenderness through 
a long and wearisome illness, which terminated 
fatally in his twenty-seventh year. He left two sons 
— ^Felix George Augustus Frederick (present Baronet), 
and Edwin Pudsey Foy, now Rector of Netherbury. 
For his second boy, William Pitt, Sir Felix had 
destined the hand of Miss Harriet Pudsey, the other 
daughter of the departed soap-boiler. But circum- 
stances occurred to put this arrangement quite out 
of the question ; for, in the first place, the lady 
eloi)ed with an Irish knight. Sir Cornelius Casey, of 
agreeable manners and appearance, extravagant 
habits, large debts and no means, who loitered about 
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Bath and Cheltenluuii, finallj to mne poipose ; and 
in the aecood plaoe^ William Pitt was tonad to hana 
abeadr made dioioe of a partner. He poaaeaaed a 
good deal of his father's decision €)f diarader. He 
had loTed and married the daughter ci the qpodie- 
carr at Chewcombe. Sir Felix adopted e line of 
coodnct whidi had, at least, the merit <^ flimplieity. 

< Wen, William Pitt»' he said, < too'to made year 
bed, and yon may lie in iL Don't expect me to 
tock yoQ np. Take this, howerer/ — and he ^^mmI^ 
him a dieqne for a thooaand poonda — ^ yonll want 
it, I dare say, to boy Uankets when the eoid weedier 
comea You'd better be caiefbl with it, however. 

It's aU you'll eT&r get So hdp me ! You've 

done without me in this bnsineas. Well, hence- 
fcrwaid m make shift to do without you. You can 
go now. And dcm't trouble yourself to diow your 
&ce in N^hevbury again.' 

William Pitt bowed ; he was Tcxy pale, but thero 
was nothing like penitence upon his fme; and he 
wait his way. Sir Fdix was nerer heard to utter 
his aeocmd son's name again. He treated him aa e 
bad ddit — ^wrote him oS^ so to say, and aou^t to 
fiorget him. 

. The old man lived to a great age» devoting hi— i^^tf 
to the fariii^iing up of his two grandchildren and to 
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the eare of his son's widow, who survived her husband 
some fifteen years or so. To his elder grandson, 
Felix, he left the whole of his property ; not merely 
that the baronetcy should be supported with sufficient 
state, amply backed with money, but because he con- 
sidered, — ^as he took occasion to declare a short time 
before his death, — ^that the younger boy, Edwin, was, 
to use his own words, *a donkey, who couldn^tbe 
trusted.' *It's no use my leaving any money to 
Ned/ the old gentleman frankly avowed, as he sat 
up in bed during his last illness, and gave his solici- 
tor instructions to prepare his will, ' he'll only fool it 
away. There ain't much harm in him ; but he's no 
more fit to be trusted with so much as a crown-piece 
— ^no, not than that bed-post yonder ! He's no head 
for business; money wouldn't do him any good. 
He'd be robbed of it half-an-hour after he'd got it. 
That's the reason why Tve made a parson of him. — 
Hell have the Netherbury living, of course. He 
can't come to much harm in the Church — ^that's one 
thing. He'll talk a lot of nonsense in the pulpit, 
very likely — there's a plenty of them as does that — 
but you know, nobody needn't listen to him that don't 
like to. For myself, I'd sooner pay a hundred pounds, 
and more, than hear one of Master Ned's sermons.' 
In accordance with these opinions, long entertained, 
VOL. I. ^ 
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the Baronet had sent his second grandson to Gam- 
bridge, where he did not greatly distinguish himself. 
He was duly ordained, and not long afterwards^ 
read himself in as Kector of Netherbury. It was not 
a valuable living — was understood to be worth merely 
some two hundred and fifty or so ; but the present 
Baronet makes an allowance to his brother, the Bev. 
Edwin, so that his income altogether amounts to 
about four hundred pounds, and as he is a gentleman 
of very simple, inexpensive habits, he has always 
found that sum sufficient to meet his annual 6ia* 
bursements. 

I hope you have not found this chapter of retro- 
spection tiresome ; my excuse for it must be my firm 
belief that it is necessary to the proper understand- 
ing of this history — ^its characters and events. 
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SIR FELIX AND HIS RELATIONS. 

|S I have said, Handsell's was a seriom 
bank; — bishops deposited their money 
there. But other than the spiritual lords 
had accounts with Handsell, Readyman, 
and Co., and were, perhaps, even more desirable 
customers ; for bishops are, €» a rule, good men of 
business, thoroughly appreciating the fact, that idle- 
ness is a mistake and an evil quite as much in refer- 
ence to moQcy as in any other respect — that gold 
must be kept moving if increase is to come of it and 
not rust — and that, humanly speaking, the great 
secret of life is to carry on with as small a balance in 
hand of ready money as possible, and with every 
other available halfpenny profitably (but securely) in- 
vested and earning interest. Fortunately, perhaps, 
for Handsell's and Co., certain temporal peers enter- 
tained vastly different opinions, however : held to the 
sturdy, stupid, Old-World notion, that a swingeing 
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balance at a man's bankers is the most conyincing 
proof possible of his stake in his country, general 
good repute, and high position. Two or three dukes, 
a few marquises, and a comfortable group of barons, 
in accordance with these views, kept floating balances 
at Handsell's, that must have amounted in gross to 
pretty nearly the whole paid-up capital of certain 
Joint-Stock Banking Corporations. No wonder 
Handsell's thrived under these conditions — ^that the 
partners in its profits made colossal fortunes — and 
that the first Sir Felix Foy gained the reputation of 
having died worth a million of money. 

Although an old and distinguished house, however, 
Handsell's could not claim to be one of the very few 
establishments which preceded the formation and rise 
of the Bank of England. But early in the last cen- 
tury, Handsell's certainly began to be heard of in 
the financial world, as acquiring fame by reason of its 
great respectability, and the importance of its aristo- 
cratic connections. And Handsell's bank had never 
forfeited these distinctions. In considering it, there- 
fore, you will be good enough * to dismiss from your 
minds,' as the barristers say, such conception of it as 
you may have formed from acquaintance with any of 
the modem, bustling, rattling institutions at which 
you may have had the good fortune to present 
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(deques, or to keep an account. Handsell's was no 
more like an ordinary Joint-Stock Bank, than a quiet, 
cosy, £ftmily hotel in a no-thoroughfare resembles a 
flaring public-house in a noisy, much-firequented 
street. 

As fishermen, careful only about superior prey, 
restore to the sea the lesser fish which have been 
drawn into their nets, upon the chance of their prov- 
ing at some future time more profitable captives, so 
Handsell and Co. were zealous only about triton 
customers — ^took little heed of the banking accounts 
of the minnow tribe — ^would, at any rate, wait until 
they had grown a little bigger. It was felt, in fact, 
that Handsell's was not a house-of-call, financially 
speaking, for small tradesmen. Not that these by any 
means abounded in the neighbourhood. The situa- 
tion of the bank in Pall Mall was almost in itseK a 
guarantee that its clients would only be found 
amongst the gentry of the precinct. But it seemed to 
be generally understood that the firm of Messrs. 
Handsell, Beadyman, and Co. only offered their ser- 
vices to the ^ite of the land — * to those whom Pro- 
vidence had blessed with affluence :' to the picture 
and trump cards in society's pack 

As you entered or quitted the bank, a functionary 
in a sober uniform opened the door for you — closed 
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it after you. Probably, in obedience to some long- 
standing order of the firm apon the subject, the 
clerks, for the most part, wore black clothes and 
white cravats. There was about them, at all events 
about the cashiers, a gravity of demeanour, a defSe* 
rential courtesy, which seemed to be traditions of 
the bank-servants of the last century. The cheque 
you presented to them for payment, they received 
with none of the aggressive brusqueness which dis- 
tinguishes the modem bank-clerk; but rather, as 
though they were gratified at the opportunity you 
afforded them of being of use to you. They spoke in 
hushed tones, with a certain delicacy of articulation, the 
result probably of a long habit of conversing with the 
wealthier classes, whose position justified them in the 
maintenance of such luxuries as sensitive nerves and 
susceptible organizations. If they smiled, it was 
rather artificially, though not the less gracefully; 
but mirth or enjoyment had little enough to do with 
the matter. They conversed very little with each 
other; never but in hushed voices. They never 
cracked jokes, or nuts ; neither of which diversions 
I am given to understand, are strangers to ordinary 
oflSces — ^public or private. 

Sir Felix, entering the bank, passed the line of 
dark mahogany counters, upon which the small brass- 
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railed desks of the cashiers were raised ; passed also 
a less public department, screened off from the view 
of those in the outer oflSce by a partition of green 
silk curtains, and made his way to his private parlour 
at the back of the building. This was a quiet, com- 
fortable chamber enough. Turkey-carpeted, and 
furnished in a solid, substantial, old-fashioned way. 
A pile of letters, and the * Times ' newspaper, were 
lying in readiness for perusal by Sir Felix. Soon he 
had sunk into a roomy leather chair in front of a 
writing-table, and was busily occupied snipping open 
envelopes with his scissors, mastering their con- 
tents, and then arranging the letters, with the 
envelopes carefully preserved, in. a row in front of 
him. 

* Hullo ! from Lady Casey,' said Sir Felix, taking 
up a pink, scented letter, with his address written in 
a large, straggling, sprawling hand. He glanced at 
the post-mark. * In town is she ? What does the old 
woman want, I wonder?' But apparently in no 
hurry to satisfy himseK on the subject, he forbore to 
snip open the envelope, and placed Lady Casey's 
despatch on one side, until he had finished the other 
letters, and had a look at the ^ Times.' Much of 
the correspondence could be attended to by certain 
of the superior clerks, and with these, summoned by 
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his beU, Sir Felix had brief interriewg. He then 
studied the 'Times' with scmie care. Finally, he 
turned to Lady Casey's letter. 

' What does the old woman want^ I wonder ?' he 
again asked himself as he opened and read. 

'Mt dear Felix, — ^Yon will see by this letter 
that I am in town again.' (' No address and no date, 
as usoal,' Sir Felixstopped to note.) * I camenp from 
Bath on Tuesday. I was getting yery sick of iL 
There are so few of my fri^ids left there now. Old 
Mrs. Pierpoint has grown yery deaf and tiresome; and 
certainly her memory is going. I used to think at 
one time that she was a yery £Eur whist-player ; but I 
wouldn't have her for a partner again for some money. 
By-the-by, she tells me that die holds scHne Canal 
or Dock shares (I forget which) which pay her firom 
twelve to fifteen per cent. Do you know anythingof 
such shares, and can you get me some of them? ' 
(* Old goose,' — ^from Sir Felix.) ' I'm sick and tired 
of the Great Western. Did you ever know such a 
trumpery dividend? It's really scandalous. I won- 
der Parliament or somebody doesn't take the matter 
up ; or do something. What can the Directors be 
thinking about ? The train was very full the oth^ 
day when I came up. They were obliged to put on 
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extra carriages at Swindon. I'm quite sure they 
could pay a higher dividend if they chose. Can't you, 
Felix, with all your influence, do something to stir 
the Directors up and make them do their duty to the 
shareholders? I wish I'd never bought the shares. 
I think you rather talked me into it. I've a great 
mind now to sell them and try something else. I 
think, considering your position, you might really 
place out my money for me to more advantage. How- 
ever, m say more about this when I see you.* 
(* Bless her,'— further note from Sir Felix.) * I know 
it's no use asking you to dinner ; you'll only tarn up 
your nose at a boiled chicken and batter-pudding. I 
am allowed to take little else, and I know you don't 
care about that old brown sherry of mine. I've only a 
little of it left. For Sir Cornelius was fond of it, and 
he was a good judge of wine. It's all very well for 
young people to pretend to like that nasty thin sour 
stuff which is so much the fiEishion now. I hate it ; 
but I think, Felix, you're old enough to like the rich 
brown sherry we used to drink.* (* Dear old lady,' 
interjected Sir Felix.) ' Your father had some at the 
Priory, though I never thought it quite so good as 
mine. However, you must mind and come and see 
me very soon. I've got my old apartments at Mrs. 
Seeley's, in Welbeck Street I wouldn't come up 
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until I knew they were vacant They are dull and 
rather dear; but Mrs. S. is very tidy and ciyil, and 
knows my ways ; so I didn't wish to make any change. 
Very likely I should only be worse off than I am. 
Fve got poor Mary Lambert staying with me. She 
looks wretchedly ill, and no wonder, after all she's 
gone through. But I persuaded her to come, as I'm 
sure the change will do her good ; and I shall make 
her see Dr. Offley. She's very low, and not, of course, 
the best of company. But I don't care about that. 
She's a dear, good creature, and I'm very fond of her. 
Now mind you come and see me soon, or I shall find 
you out at the bank.' (* Heaven forbid,' quoth Sir 
Felix.) * It will only be right, too, that you should 
call upon Mary. You are Gk)dfrey's Trustee or 
Executor, or something, are you not ? But don't be 
troubling the poor thing too much about business, or 
bring her too many papers to sign. She really isn't 
equal at present to anything of the kind ; and I won't 
have her tormented while she's with me. 
*Ever, my dear Felix, 

^ Your affectionate Aunt, 

* Harriet Casey. 
*P.S.— How's Ned? Well, I hope. Have you 
any news of him ? He never writes ; and Netherbury 
is a great deal too damp in the winter for me to 
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think of going down there to see him. I shall write 
and tell him to come up to town.* 

Sir Felix folded up Lady Casey's note rather 
thoughtfully, and remained for a few moments en- 
gaged in tapping with it each of the fingers of his 
left hand. 

*So the old woman's got poor Godfrey's widow 
stopping with her, has she ? Yes ; I must certainly 
call in Welbeck Street. I must make a point of 
doing so. Poor thing ! I wonder how she's looking. 
She .10(18 a very pretty woman — ^girl rather — ^when old 
Godfrey married her; and that's not so long ago, 
either. She can be little more, now, than twenty- 
one, I should say — can't be more than twenty-two. 
Yes, I must see her ; and I may as well bring my 
Trusteeship to a close as soon as possible. I don't 
suppose she'll stop long in town. A fortnight with 
Lady Casey would be enough for anyone, I should 
think. A month would spoil the temper of an angel.' 

Lady Casey was the aunt of the banker ; was the 
Harriet Pudsey who, years back, as the reader has 
already been informed, eloped with an Lish knight, 
and so did her best to defeat the project of the first 
Sir Felix, to secure her hand for his mutinous son 
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Williemi Pitt Bat Sarriet Pudse/s marriage had 
not been a very happy one. Sir Cornelius Casey was 
one of those gentlemen who study to be extremely 
agreeable to all women, — save only their wives. Whose 
charming manners are as a sort of ceremonial gar* 
ment too superb for common use. The knight prided 
himself upon his powers of £etscination ; while he felt^ 
probably, that these required for their due exhibition 
a larger stage, and a stronger light, than were afforded 
by the hearth-rug and the fireside of his home. It 
may be that the lady was not very forbearing : that 
placidity was not her strong point But disenchant- 
ment is at all times hard to bear ; especially such as 
hers. She thought she had been loved for herself 
alone, as the phrase is ; while of course Sir Cornelius 
had entertained quite other views upon the subject of 
his marriaga He slipped on the ring with one hand. 
With the other — (needlessly hasty : he might have 
clasped her round the waist with it for a short time, at 
any rate), — he took tight hold of his bride's fortune. 
She set no special store upon her money ; she was very 
much in love with her Cornelius ; upon a decent show 
of reciprocity she would have surely placed all her gold 
in his hands to do what he would with ; would have 
beggared herself and welcome to have made her lover 
happy. But he wasn't her lover — ^after marriage; 
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was her husband, with a manner very different to a 
lover s — was indeed about as bad a husband as a woman 
could have mated with. It was hard to be always 
having to reproach him for his recklessness and 
waste ; harder still, perhaps to sit at home alone un- 
loved, neglected, despised, and know that the while 
he was enjoying himself to the top of his bent, play- 
ing duck-and-drake with her money, lavishing it 
shamefully on the turf, at hazard, at the card-table, 
perhaps in even more scandalous ways. They led a 
¥n:etched life. The poor woman saw her fortune 
steadily diminishing; and could do nothing. Her 
husband had quite a faculty for spending money. 
But the end came. One hunting season Sir Cornelius 
was brought home ^ feet foremost,' as people say. His 
horse, descending at a rather sharp pace a stiff in- 
cline, had rolled over him. His constitution was a good 
deal impaired ; could not stand much knocking about ; 
besides he was firightfuUy injured — ^he lived for some 
few minutes only. Lady Casey mourned her loss 
upon a sadly-decieased revenue. Out of the wreck 
of her fortune, however, the widow was enabled to 
secure an income which was sufficient to maintain 
her in considerable comfort ; though in the accom- 
plishment of this object her investments often occa- 
sioned much anxiety, and her nephew. Sir Felix, 
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no small trouble. Bat had Sir Comelios 'survived 
a little longer, continuing his ordinary rate of 
expenditure, it is not too much to say that every half- 
penny of Harriet Pudsey*s fortune would have been 
absolutely dissipated. 

This little digression is while Sir Felix is sitting 
in meditation over the letter he has received. 

* Who's there ? Come in.' He rouses himself with 
a start in answer to a tap at the door. 

The porter in the sober livery enters and places a 
black-bordered card before Sir Felix. Upon this is 
inscribed — 

«Mb. Lambert Foy.' 

* Show him in, of course/ says Sir Felix, and the 
porter vanishes. 

* 'Gad! I seem to be doomed to be troubled with 
my relations to-day,' the Baronet mutters. 

A young man enters, dressed in black, with a broad 
band of crape upon his hat. He is tall and thin, 
without being deficient in breadth of frame however. 
You would hardly call him handsome ; but he has a 
clean, frank, vivacious, English look which is not un- 
attractive. His forehead is low but broad ; his eyes 
a bright hazel ; perhaps his sharply-<5ut mouth and 
chin are the best parts of his face ; there is the slight 
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streak of an adolescent moustache upon his upper lip. 
He wears his thick, brown hair closely cropped, after 
the Boundhead military fashion which has come in of 
late years. His head is shapely enough, sustaining 
this YOgue better than some phrenological develop- 
ments, I wot of, and is well set upon his shoulders. 
Altogether he is a very creditable-looking young 
fellow. 

' How are you, Lambert?' the Baronet asks, not 
very cordially, perhaps, but then Sir Felix at no 
Jimd lays stress upon his cordiality. ^ Glad to see 
you.* 

* How do you do, Sir Felix ? * says the young man. 
And they shake hands. 

* I need hardly say I shouldn't have known you,' 
remarks the Baronet, * it's so long since I've seen you ; 
a great many years now ; you were quite a — ' he is 
going to say *boy,' but not being sure that the 
visitor might not still be so described, with no great 
unfairness, he substitutes * quite a child — quite a 
child at the time.' 

*Yes, it's some years ago now,' the young man 
agrees, with a smila ^ I was at Eton then. I should 
have known you anywhere, though. 

* Yes, yes ; ' and Sir Felix draws himself up rather 
stiffly. There is, of course, little chance of mistake 
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about the identity of a gentleman of his rank and 
position. The case is altogether different. 

* Let me see — you didn't go on to the university, I 
think?' he asks after a pause. 

* No ; the state of my mother's health — ' 

* True, true. It was unfortunate, however.' 

* I couldn't leave her.' 

* You covM have left her, of course ;' Sir Felix cor- 
rects him ; * but it would have been very pamfid to 
her — ^to both of you, probably.' 

' In the state she was in, it was impossible to leave 
her,' the young man says simply. Sir Felix does 
not look especially pleased at the observation. 

^ Did she suffer much at — at last? ' he asks. 

' Her decline was very gradual ; but rather more 
sudden at the end than I had been quite prepared 
for. I had been in hopes she would have survived 
through the summer.' 

* Let me see — ^it happened at Mentone, didn't it ? * 

* No, at Home.' 

* Ah, at Home, of course.' 

* She grew very tired of Mentone , and it was dull 
there, certainly. I was in hopes a winter in Home 
might have done her good. But— but it was not to 
be. Her strength failed her; she grew weaker and 
weaker every day, and — and she died in my arms. 
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It was very, very hard to part with her, Sir Felix ; ' 
and the young man, his voice breaking a little, turns 
away his £ace. 

* No doubt, no doubt.' Sir Felix looks a little an- 
noyed : is perhaps sorry at the result of his questicais, 
not so much on the young man's account, as on his 
own. He is not by nature unkind, perhaps ; but he 
has an especial objection to anything like a * scene.' 
By that word Ke understands all exhibitions of feel- 
ing. He holds that people ought always to get over 
such matters: such departures from the ordinary 
course of things, such interferences with their per- 
sonal appearance and customary demeanour: alone 
in private, in their dressing-room, as they do their 
shaving, and hair-brushing, and so on. 

* You've come direct from Eome then?' he asks, 
by way of changing the subject. 

* Yes, direct from Bome.' 

*By which route — ^through Switzerland?' 

*No. I took the steamer from Civita Vecchia 
to Marseilles, and so on. It's the shortest way.' 

*Ah — yes; perhaps so. And what stay do you 
make here ? ' 

The young man looks at him with surprise in his eyes. 

* I've come for good, Sir Felix. I must get some- 
thing to do. I've my living to earn, to speak plainly.' 

VOL. L B 
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' Ah — yes. I see. And what do you propose to do ? * 

* I hardly know. You see I've been so peculiarly 
situated. I have had little opportunity of finding 
out for what Z am suited. I was in hopes that you 
would kindly assist me in arriving at a decision on 
the subject' 

* Happy to be of use to you, I'm sure. My advice 
is always at your service.' 

*You are very kind. My poor mother always 
assured me that you would do all you could to 
assist me. We were speaking of the subject only 
the day before she died. She said she was satisfied 
you would help me to the utmost of your power. 
She said you had always been a kind friend to her : 
though she had seen little of you for some years.' 

'Just so. After she married, she lived so much 
abroad. Of your father I knew little; our family* 
has been a good deal divided. He was constantly 
in India with his regiment.' 

And Sir Felix is silent for a few moments. 
Presently he asks, with some abruptness, 

* You've no money, I suppose ? ' 

The young man, starting as from a reverie^ 
understands the question apparently in too literal^ a 
manner, places his hand upon his pocket 

*I don't mean that) exactly,' Sir Felix explains. 
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with an impatient gesture of deprecation, * Nothing 
comes to you on your mother's death?' 

* Little enough ; ' and Lambert Foy blushes rather ; 
in part because he is charging himself with much ob- 
tnseness in misunderstanding Sir Felix ; in part also 
because the young have always a certain shame-faced- 
ness in approaching the money question, especially 
when its relation to themselves is very immediate. 
*My mother had not much more than her pension as 
an oflScer's widow. It was not possible, in her state, 
requiring every care and comfort and attention that 
money could procure, to save much out of that ; 
though we lived as inexpensively as we couli' 

* Where are you staying in town ? ' 

* At the Tavistock' 

* That's a little too expensive for your means, isn't 
it?' ' 

/ It's only for a night or two ; of course I shall 
not stay there,' the young man answers, with rather 
a hurt expression. The suggestion that he has been 
guilty oi extravagant expenditure, a sort of dishonesty, 
is painful to him. * It was almost the only hotel I 
knew of in town. I've lived very little in London, 
€18 you know. I don't think the Tavistock dearer 
than other hotels. They all seem rather dear after 
the Continent' 
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* Well, the sooner you can get something to do the 
better, I should say/ Sir Felix remarks, rather drily. 

* I am most anxious to begin/ says Lambert Foy ; 
' I am tired of doing nothing, and I care little what 
I take up with. Anything to get an honest living.' 

There is a pleasant, cheery air of enthusiasm 
about him. It doesn't much charm Sir Felix how- 
ever. 

* Anything? ' he asks, in something of a cavilling 
tone. 

* Anything a gentleman's son may do,' Lambert 
answers, rather haughtily. 

And Sir Felix is not greatly pleased at the limita-^ 
tion. 

As a rule, indeed. Sir Felix does not like yoxmg men. 
He does not quite see the necessity for them. He 
would prefer, if it could possibly be so arranged, that 
the business of the world should be carried on J)y 
middle-aged people. He holds that life would be 
more comfortable and enjoyable under such conditions. 
He does not like young men. While, in a measure, he is 
aware, that by reason of their inexperience, ignorance 
of the world, hot headedness, indiscretion, &c., he is 
entitled to despise and depreciate them, he is yet 
conscious that they have advantages on their side 
which somehow command, exact his respect: such as 
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certain personal graces, their courage, impetuosity, 
and so on. 

* A gentleman's son must not be more particular 
than anyone else when he has his bread to earn,' he 
remarks, coldly. 

Lambert Foy bites his lips ; perhaps to save himself 
from a sharp rejoinder ; and the colour rises in his face. 

* However, we must do what we can for you, of 
course,' Sir Felix hastens to add: for he doesn't 
want to go too far. He disapproves of open rupture 
with anyone, and considers a man's disagreement 
with his relatives to be %specially undesirable — 
decidedly bad taste indeed. He has always been 
greatly fiivourable to the theory of toleration — 
would apply it on all occasions, great or small. 
Diversity of sentiment signifies to him simply a 
matter for adjustment. A little mutual concession, 
you know, and the thing was done. He doesn't 
understand the notion of people suffering for their 
opinions. *^hy not modify them ? ' he asks. His 
whole career (not an unsuccessful one, by the way), 
has been carried on in accordance with these views. 
Eegarding life's chief aim as the accomplishment of 
a compromise — a settlement in some way of the dif- 
ferences between good and evil — ^he has ever en- 
deavoured to be on a sort of bowing acquaintance 
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with both ; not seeking much beyond this, not com- 
mitting himself either way, but adhering, so far as he 
was himself concerned, to a strictly middle course* 
* There can be no harm in knowing anybody a little/ 
he would sometimes say. But he objected to intimacy. 
While he held enmity to be a downright blunder, he 
regarded friendship as an unquestionable weakness. 
He had no notion, therefore, of quarrelling with 
Lambert Foy. * We must do what we can for you, of 
course. You're a sort of cousin of mine, you know/ 

* A second cousin,' Lambert murmurs. 

^ But what to do I'm i)y no means clear, I confess. 
You see you're too old for a cadetship. As for any 
Government appointment, I've no longer any parlia- 
mentary interest. My connection with the political 
world has entirely ceased. The business of the 
bank now absorbs the whole of my time and atten- 
tion. Your object, of course, is to be put at once 
into the receipt of something like a regular income. 
Well, it's no use thinking of the Church, or the Bar, 
or Medicine, or anything of that kind. We must look 
a good deal lower. Do you know anything of ac- 
counts ? No — I suppose not ; or we might try and get 
you into a merchant's oflSce, with Uie view of your 
going abroad to some branch house. That sort of 
thing, you know, often leads to a partnership ; but 
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a knowledge of accounts is, of course, indispensable. 
It's very unfortunate. And for your handwriting : I 
know there wasn't much care bestowed upon hand- 
writing at Eton in my time, and I don't suppose 
things have much changed in that way of late. 
They never encouraged change at Eton much.' 

Lambert blushed rather. He was conscious of 
writing a rather graceless sort of hand. 

* You'll have to work hard, you know, whatever 
you do,' Sir Felix continues. 

* I am quite willing to do so, I assure you. Sir 
Pelix,' Lambert says. * I am only anxious to begin.' 

*Well, yes — ^that's very proper, of course; but 
the question is, what can you do ? There are 
plenty of people about very willing to work, anxious 
to begin, and so forth Many of them, perhaps, 
better qualified than you are. But the difficulty is 
to find work for them to do. Li these days there 
is great competition : quite extraordinary. You 
haven't fallen at all upon idle, easy-going times, I 
can assure you. A man has to put his shoulder to 
the wheel now-a-days. He must not expect to 
lean against other people, and so get on. He must 
help himself — ^he must rely upon himself and his own 
efibrts; he must exert himself to the utmost; be 
sober, self-denying^ resolute, industrious, persevering, 
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and so forth. In such case, no doubt he is certain, 
or almost certain, to get on — ultimately. We live in 
quite an age of self-made men. The days for fine 
gentlemen, with idle habits and no money in their 
pockets, is altogether gone by. The world has no 
need of them. However, at the same time, it doesn't 
do to be disheartened, of course. You mustn't de- 
spond, you know.' 

For the young man's face began to wear a blank, 
hopeless look that even succeeded in appealing to 
Sir Felix's kinder feelings. 

* I'll do my best for you ; but I must have time to 
look about me. Let me see — ^where did you say you 
were staying? Ah, yes; at the Tavistock, of 
course ; ' (and he made a memorandum of the 
address). * I think, if I were you, I'd try and get 
into some less expensive place than that Take care 
and inform me, however, of any change you may 
make ; so that I may know where to send to you in 
case I should have occasion to do so.' 

And Sir Felix by his looks signified that the 
interview was over ; that he had nothing further to 
say to his young kinsman. 

Lambert Foy rises. Suddenly, as though recol- 
lecting something he had forgotten, he takes a note-^ 
book &om his pocket 
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* Perhaps, Sir Felix, you can assist me in this. 
I have one or two names down here. My poor 
mother often talked of certain of her home friends ; 
always begged me to seek them out whenever I 
came to England. The first name is Lady Casey. 
Can you tell me where she is to be found ? ' 

* Lady Casey has no permanent address. She 
gave up her house, and sold her furniture on the 
death of her husband. She passes her time now at 
Netherbury — now at Cheltenham — now at Brighton 
— now at Bath ; at the present moment she happens 
to be in town. How long she'll stay I don't at all 
know. She's to be found at this place.' 

And Sir Felix wrote upon a slip of paper the 
address of Lady Casey, at Mrs. Seeley's, in Welbeck 
Street. 

Lambert Foy passed to the next name in his list, 
and read out — 

' Colonel Lambert.' 

Sii' Felix gave a start of surprise. 

* My dear fellow, don't you know — haven't you 
heard ? Colonel Lambert is dead.' 

'Dead!' 

* Yes, eight months ago, now, at least. Surely 
you must have seen it in the papers ? ' 

' We saw very few papers at Mentone, or at Rome.' 
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* The affair made some noige, too, at the time. 
Poor Colonel Lambert was shot — murdered, I should 
rather say — by a private of his own raiment It 
was in India. The man was light-headed: from 
drink, or from the climate, I hardly know which. 
He committed snicide, or he would certainly have 
been hanged. Poor Lambert I knew very welL 
I had known him for some years. He had served 
with great gallantry in many parte of the wcnJd, 
He was greatly regretted. It was a very sad affair. 
The poor fellow had only been married a year or so. 
His wif^ was much younger than himself — a m^fe 
girl, indeed; while Lambert most have been over 
sixty — I really think he must have been over sixty, 
though he certainly did not look itf He was -sud- 
denly ordered to rejoin his regiment in India ; and, of 
course, he could not but go. His wife would have 
accompanied him, but at that time she was not in 
a situation to undertake so long a voyage. Her 
child died. She's left a very young widow, poor 
thing.* 

' Colonel Lambert was my godfetther ; not that I 
remember ever having seen him. He was a great 
friend of my &ther's, however, years ago. They 
served together, I rather think; at leasts they 
knew each other very intimately ; though my father 
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was in the Company's service, and Colonel Lam- 
bert — ^he wasn't Colonel Lambert then — in the 
Queen's.' 

*Ah, well, if you call on Lady Casey, you are 
very likely to see Mrs. Lambert, who is her niece, 
and is now staying with her. Good-by. I won't ask 
you to stop longer, because I'm going to be very 
busy, ni be sure to send, if I hear of anything 
l&ely to suit you. I can't ask you to dinner, 
for — for I happen to be a good deal engaged out 
just now. Good-by ; that's the way out ; push that 
door/ 

And the interview between Sir Felix and Lambert 
Foy terminated. 

* Somehow,' • Sir Felix muttered, * I don't much 
think I shall like that young man. He wants some- 
thing of me. I find, as a rule, I don't like people 
who want things of me ; and he seems inclined to be 
stuck up. He's got some wrong notions into his 
head; and, after all, he has no real daim upon me; 
merely that of name : and that doesn't amount to 
much in these times. We shan't get on very well 
together, it rather seems to me. I never liked his 
father ; and I don't much think I shall like him. For 
his mother — well, well — the poor thing's gone now. 
I never thought she would have lasted so long. I'm 
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sure she looked a dieadfal wreck the last time I saw 
her— quite dreadfoL It was very different once. 
But that's all over now/ 

And Sir Felix rang his bell, and was soon im- 
mersed in the business of the bank. 

Anxious as he was to take a favourable view of lus 
own situation, Lambert Foy found it hard to per- 
suade himself that his conversation with his kins- 
man had been altogether satisfactory. It may be 
that his imagination had presented him with a very 
different picture ; that he had drawn Ijuite a fancy 
portrait of the head of his house : limning him as a 
courfly, kindly gentieman, eager to be of service to 
his young relation — ^taking a real interest in his wel- 
fare — ^prepared at once to introduce him to a certain 
road to fortune. The reality was less comfortable and 
encouraging. The dry, stiff, formal manner of Sir 
Feb'x had something very depressing about it. And 
he had almost said as much as that the young fellow 
must shift for himself — must not expect any assist- 
ance. The promise to look out for something for 
him, to send to him if anything suitable were found 
for him, might be merely so many words of course. 
Sir Felix could hardly say less. 

And yet Lambert tried to think that he was doing 
the Baronet injustice. He ran through his small 
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stock of worldly experiences in quest of instances of 
men whose conduct had always been far in advance 
of their words ; steady, brave, seemingly cold men, 
whose habit it was to say so little the while they 
did so much. Might not Sir Felix be of this class ? 

And, then, his mother had always spoken so confi-- 
dently of Sir Felix : relying upon him as a kind and 
certain friend. The young man had loved his mo- 
ther — poor, ailing, gentle lady — with a devotion as 
pure as it was tender : placing implicit trust in her 
words, prizing her, loving her so, that it seemed to 
him the mere mention of her name should have acted 
as a spell in his favour, moving Sir Felix to instant 
action on his behalf. * How could she have, been mis- 
taken about this man ? ' he asked himself. ' I am 
wronging her — I am wronging him — ^to think so 
harshly of him. Yet, if it should be true — ^if he will 
really do nothing for me ? ' 

* Well, then,' he added, in a voice of emotion, 
* thank God ! she died, not knowing how great an 
error was her trust in this man. For myself, what 
harm can come to me? I can hardly starve in 
this great, rich city. I am young and strong, at any 
rate. It seems to me I shall get on somehow.' 

But the discovery that we must expect no aid 
from without — must rely solely upon ourselves — first 
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comes apcm ns with a sort of shock ; liniigs with it 
a certain overwhelmiiig sensatioii. Not unnataially; 
A recruit is entitled to blanch a little, the moment 
before going into action: withoat any impotation 
npon his cooiage either. He may tremble — ^not in 
fear of the enemy — bnt in fear of his own natore, in 
disfanst of himself; afraid, indeed, lest he should be 
a&aid ^ndien the engagement b^ins: and so Ining 
shame for ever npon his name. The first sense <tf 
responsibility has its emotions, both of pain and 
pleasure. There is satisfaction about occupying a 
position of importance ; it is a pxx>f of one's man* 
hood, of one's standing in the world, of taking 
rank amongst one's fellows. But^ if failure is 
to be the result? The agony of the thought! 
Would it be possible to be so disgraced — and to 
live? 

We talk of the thoughtlessness of the yoxmg, and 
it is true they are not always thinking ; but they 
are often. And when they do think, they do it as 
they do everything else — ^with a wilL 

And the result of Lambert Foy's labours in this 
wise ? It was expressed in these words. The young 
man was of a practical turn of mind. 

* No. I wont go back to the Tavistock to dimmer. 
I didn't order any, because I thought he might ask 
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me to dinner. But he didn't — He had so many 
engagements, he said. Of coarse, that may or may 
not be true. I'll get a chop somewhere ; at some 
cheap place ; or go without altogether. It won't do 
me much harm ; and it's evident I shall want all the 
money I've got' 

He sauntered away &om Fall Mall, feeling lonely 
and strange. London was very new to him, and not 
attractive. He had felt much more at home, much 
less alone, in Eome. But, then, Rome was allied— 
how closely ! — with the memory of his mother. Lon- 
don possessed for him no such consecration. True, 
he was among his compatriots : in the capital of his 
country. He was surrounded by Englishmen ; but 
they looked grim, and hard, and stem; and he 
sighed as he thought of the mobile, plastic, Italian 
&ces he was accustomed to : which seemed to reflect 
so rapidly his own moods — ^to laugh or to mourn, as 
he was inclined to joy or sorrow. It was a foolish 
notion enough, very likely ; but^ at the moment, the 
fugitive, shallow sympathy of a Eoman beggar would 
have seemed precious to him ; and he would have 
given a gold piece to a street musician who had 
struck up a sad strain out of compliment to the sig- 
nore's melancholy looks. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HER liADYSHIP. 

IS the Arabs from the earliest times recog- 
nized a precise division between the sta- 
tionary and the nomadic among them — 
between the tribes who * held towns and 
castles/ and those who ' dwelt in tents,' — so it seems 
to me, in modem days, an analogous distinction 
has pervaded a certain valuable section of society. 
I refer to the old ladies. These, I think, may not 
unfairly be divided, like the Arabs, into the stay- 
at-home and the vagrant classes. The stay-at-home 
old lady, who has made choice of her abiding place, 
who has occupied but one house, and that her own 
freehold, purchased with her own funds, and has 
never slept out of it, nor ever dreamt of doing so, 
during some forty years, having paid her rates and 
taxes punctually, and conducted herself like a pat- 
tern parishioner all that time, is known to us all. And 
not a less familiar figure is the vagrant old lady, who 
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bas no permanent dwelling, but perambulates, an 
elderly bird of passage ever on the move — now at 
home — ^now abroad — ^now in town — now in the coun- 
try — ^now at the seaside — ^now testing the efiBcacy of 
some [inland hot-spring, for it is a passion with her 
to * drink the waters,' the nastier the better, at every 
place she can discover, assuming to be a spa ; who 
has lived in a thousand-aud-one lodging-houses, fight- 
ing numberless battles with landlords, landladies, and 
hotel-keepers, with a sort of affection for that curious 
condition of things known popularly as ' hot water,' 
who is restless, irritable, energetic, inflexible, — with 
this old lady also we must, most of us, have a con- 
siderable acquaintance. 

The widow of the late Sir Cornelius Casey, the 
aunt of Sir Felix Foy, pertained to this last class. 
She was a vagrant old lady. She had arrived at that 
period of life, when people, &r from seeking to un- 
derstate their age, as they may have been inclined to 
do at an earlier state of existence, take rather a plea- 
sure in the exaggeration of the number of their years ; 
upon the principle, I suppose, that the next best 
thing to being young is to be phenomenally old. 
Lady Casey boldly proclaimed herself to be a very 
old woman ; her claim to distinction in that respect 
being enhanced by the assertion, that notwithstand- 
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ing her age, she preserved all her faculties in an un- 
impaired condition. Certainly, she had evinced none 
of that desire for rest and quietness which ordinarily 
characterizes failing powers and the decline of life. 
She was a thorough nomad ; a dweller in tents : if 
lodgings and hotels, more or less comfortable, may 
be so represented. She utterly despised the received 
notion in favour of the inestimable value of home, 
however homely. 

* My dear, that's stuff,' the old lady would stoutly 
declare when such an argument was advanced in her 
hearing : * home means trouble ; wrangling with your 
cook, or being plundered by your footman; the 
worry of tax-gatherers, the drains out of order, or 
something wrong with the roof, and the water pour- 
ing into your servants' bedroom. No, thank you, 
my dear : I won't have it ! Give me an hotel ! You 
can have your own way there. They are glad when 
you come, and soiTy when you go. And if one of 
them don't treat you properly, why you can easily 
move on to another that does.' 

Of late years. Lady Casey had confined her pere- 
grinations within the limits of her own country. 
Formerly, she had taken up with the notion of 
foreign travel, and, accompanied by her maid and a 
courier, and a vast collection of boxes and packages, 
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had traversed Europe, invading its chief cities, carry- 
ing them indeed, it may be said, by vigorous assaults. 
The battles her ladyship fought with the alien in 
relation to passport and other matters ! She was ac- 
quainted with no language but that of her native 
land, but she strenuously maintained that what satis- 
fied the requirements of her fellow-countrymen, must 
surely be quite good enough for foreigners; and, 
accordingly, she rattled the English tongue about the 
ears of the Continental functionaries, in a sufficiently 
alarming manner. Oftentimes the pertinacious and 
energetic old lady succeeded in riding rough-shod 
over custom-house and frontier regulations, the 
amazed and bewildered officials looking on the 
while in sheer despair, and permitting their in- 
domitable antagonist to do her will and her worst. 

But of late she had remained in England. 

* The fact is, my dear,' she would exclaim, * I can 
get nothing to eat or to drink on the Continent. I 
should be starved to death if I stayed there ! They 
can't cook you even a plain mutton chop — ^they can't 
make you so much as a cup of tea — ^they think it's to 
be done simply with steam and a teapot ; while, for 
sherry, if I had not taken my own with me — they 
wanted me to pay duty on it, but no, I wouldn't be 
robbed in that way! — I should never have got a 
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glass of it anywhere. How anybody can drink their 
nasty, thin, sonr wine, I cannot imagine. It would 
kill me to go on with it for a montL I hate tte 
Continent ; it's all alike wherever yon ga Dirt and 
grease, my dear — grease and dirt And fleas every- 
where. While the people you meet — ^you never 
saw such creatures in your life ! ' 

It is possible that Lady Casey had ventured abroad 
a little too late in life, when her opinions had be- 
come too firmly set, her mind too thoroughly made 
up to be changed. For old prejudices, like crusted 
port, won't bear travelling. 

She was a little plump old lady. I don't think she 
could ever have been a beauty ; though she was fond, 
occasionally, of indulging in hints to that effect. But 
all charm of symmetry and regularity must have been 
always absent from her small, compressed features 
Still, early in life, probably, she had been mistress of 
the graces and attractions of a neat limber figure, a 
delicate, rose-tinted complexion, bright eyes, and 
plentiful fair hair. The gifts of beauty, however, 
which can last to old age and be still palpable and 
evident, must be of a more sterling character than 
these. Looking at some time-beaten fstces, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they could ever have been charm- 
ing ; but then we are apt to forget that the mere £Gtct 
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of youth is in itseE a grace, redeeming plainness and 
enriching the poorest pretensions to beauty. Lady 
Casey's light-blue eyes were still sharp and bright. 
For one thing, she never tested them too severely by 
poring over close sewing ; for she held all needlework, 
ornamental or otherwise, in utter abomination. ' I'm 
not a charity-girl, thank God,' she would sometimes 
say: * there's no reason why I should sit stitch, 
stitch, all day long, if I don't like it. And I don't — 
there — ^I never did. I began a sampler once, when I 
was a child — ^all children Were set to do samplers 
then — ^but I never finished it. I preferred to stand 
for hours together in the comer, with a fool's cap on 
my head. They made children stand in the comer 
then, with fools' caps on their heads. It's given up 
now, I dare say. Why should I trouble myself about 
needlework? I hate all your Berlin mbbish and 
your crochet fiddle-faddle. I could buy it in a shop if 
I wanted it ; but I never do. My maid mends my 
stockings for me. What more do I want?' For 
reading, she was quite satisfied with a glance now and 
then at the newspapers ; books she rarely troubled. 
*I can get on very well without them,' she said. 
* When I want to know what they're about, I dare say, 
bv paying for it, I can find some one to read them 
aloud to me.' 
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The fair hair was now replaced by a thick, unreal- 
looking flaxen wig, which seemed boldly to advertise 
its non-natural character, made no pretensions to 
deceive, and was kept in its place on Lady Casey's 
brow by a fillet of velvet The old delicacy of com- 
plexion had nearly vanished. In its place was a 
mottled, wrinkled surface, like the peel of a winter 
apple, which, in spite of its withered exterior, is yet 
wholesome and healthy-looking. 

During certain months of the year Lady Casey 
lived in London, taking up her abode in the house of 
a Mrs. Seeley, who, it was said, had, a long time back, 
occupied the situation of housekeeper in an aristo- 
cratic family. However this may have been, Mrs. 
Seeley had been the tenant of a house in Welbeck 
Street during many years, letting apartments and 
obtaining the thorough respect of her neighbours, for 
she was well known to be particular on the subject of 
references, and had only once or twice — each time 
under most extenuating circumstances — ^been de- 
ceived touching the character of her lodgers, and had 
then, with praiseworthy alacrity, taken immediate 
measures for the ejection of the offending persons. 
Mrs. Seeley's rooms were fitted up in an old-fashioned 
way, that was perhaps in itself a recommendation to 
Lady Casey, who may have found pleasure in the 
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reminiscences of the modes of her youth, afforded by 
Mrs. Seeley's close, niggling-patterned chintzes, the 
rickety, queer-shaped chiffoniers, the stained chairs, 
inth little tickets of brass nailed here and there about 
them by way of ornament, the broad, low, chimney- 
glasses, divided into sections, and with borders of 
black in addition to the gilt frames, and the profuse 
festoons of gimp-bordered moreen which draping the 
windows, greatly to the exclusion of the light, hung 
down at last in ample but dingy curtains. Certainly, 
in Mrs. Seeley's apartments, Lady Casey always 
looked at home : the furniture and fittings were so 
admirably in harmony with her age and aspect. For 
the time, indeed, she seemed to have abandoned her 
vagrant character, and to have set up for a steady, 
stay-at-home old lady; and the appropriateness of 
her ladyship's surroundings in Welbeck Street was 
enriched by a fancy she cherished for carrying about 
with her, whithersoever she journeyed, her own chim- 
ney ornaments. It was not so much that she held in 
aesthetic horror the articles of decoration ordinarily 
to be found on the mantel-pieces of hired apartments, 
as that she set great store upon certain china articles 
in her possession, which she alleged had, time out of 
mind, belonged to the family of her late husband, Sir 
Cornelius. These precious properties — sole relics of 
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h^T home as a wife — consisted of a pair of black- 
nosed pug dogs (nearly lifensize), a shepherd and 
shepherdess (with one or two of their fingers missing), 
some cups and saucers (real Chelsea), and a grand 
Dresden clock (which, of course, did not go), with a 
pink Venus and a salmon-coloured Adonis, scantily 
attired, in graceful attitudes, embowered in blue roses, 
perched upon the top. It was worth no one's while to 
undeceive her ladyship as to these treasures. But a 
belief very generally prevailed that Sir Cornelius had 
become the purchaser of the china, in an ordinary 
way, at the magazine of a dealer in curiosities in 
Wardour Street, and had presented it to his wife by 
way of peace-offering, after, or upon the apprehended, 
discovery of some misdeed of his of an especially 
scandalous nature. However this may have been. 
Lady Casey valued highly her chimney ornaments. 
Indeed there was, to tell the truth, one little plat of 
romance in her past life upon which her ladyship 
would permit no profene footstep. An essentially 
practical woman in the main, and notwithstanding 
much provocation to espouse a directly contrary 
opinion. Lady Casey still fondled certain illusions in 
regard to her departed lord: deeming herself much 
bereaved by his loss ; forgetting completely, now that 
he was dead, all his shameful ill-usage of her when he 
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lived; exaggerating wonderfully his smallest ap- 
proaches to tenderness, and maintaining him to have 
been in every way great, and good, and glorious. It 
is true that now and then, in unguarded moments, 
she had been known to venture upon certain utter- 
ances something to his detriment ; but she avenged 
herself ever upon any bystander who presumed to 
second or to enlarge upon those remarks. No ; upon 
one head she was determined ; if anybody, was to 
i^peak ill (or the truth, as it happened to be in this 
case) about Sir Conielius Casey, it should be his 
tinhappy widow, and no one else. 

Lady Casey has not many occupations ; yet she 
suffers from no mental inactivity — ^is never torpid or 
comatose. She takes a sufficient interest in the 
world immediately around her ; she is quick in arriv- 
ing at an opinion, and has no hesitation in the free 
expression of it. She is not diffident or self-distrust- 
ful, and the importance of the subject she deals with 
never abashes her ; for the value she ascribes to her 
own views is considerable. She would, if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself instruct a sovereign how to 
govern, or a chancellor how to pass judgment, or a 
Parliament how to enact laws, with no more flinching 
than she would teach a cook how to boil a potato, or 
a housemaid how to wash a teacup. She is a cou- 
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rageous old lady, and she has a maimer of pacing np 
and down her drawing-room, with her chin in the air, 
her small figure drawn up to its full height, and her 
hands clasped behind her, which is truly imperial and 
imposing: having quite a Napoleonian air about it. 

It is Lady Casey's habit during her residence in 
town to have a chair drawn to the drawing-room 
window, and from that position, to inspect generally 
the proceedings of her neighbours, and the occuiv 
rences of the street : indulging in outspoken comments 
thereupon. Something in this way — 

^ How can that foolish old man opposite think of 
going out such a morning as this without a great 
coat on ? He'll catch his death of cold. It's warm 
in the sun, I dare say ; but it's a bitter east wind. 
I felt it directly I got out of bed ; and he must be 
turned of seventy, if he is a day. What a nasty 
chattering thing that woman is at 47! She must 
be the cook, I should think. They'd never have a 
housemaid such a size as that ; or such a figure. If 
she's stood there a moment, she's stood there for 
half-an-hour, talking to that baker's man ; and Vm 
sure he ought to be ashamed of himself, loitering 
about and wasting his time like that; look at him, 
only look at him, striking attitudes and pulling out 
his whiskers ! * I'd pull his whiskers for him if I were 



his master. Tliere, go in, you grinning slut, you. 
Tm sure he's cheated you as to the number of loaves 
you've taken in ; and you know no more than the 
dead as to whether youVe got new or stale. If you 
were a servant of mine, Pd have that crinoline of 
yours off before you were a day older ; and have your 
cap-strings tied well under your chin, and not flaunting 
about at the back of your neck, as you've got them. 
They must be a very large family at 49. The 
butcher^s meat they take in every day, it's quite 
surprising ; and nearly always beef for roastiDg, and 
none but the best joints. They must almost live on 
roast beef. Who can thigit woman be on the second 
floor, I wonder ? Not the governess, I should think. 
She's always flddle-faddle over 'that canary of hers 
— ^wretched little thing; and I believe it's a hen- 
bird ! She evidently set up for being a beauty, that 
woman. I think she's downright plain. Her hair 
would be red if she didn't grease it so much. Well, 
Morris, what have you got there ? An egg beat up 
in sherry ? Well, put it down on that table.* 

Morris, who had now entered the room, was Lady 
Casey's maid — a stout, comely, red-cheeked woman 
of middle age. 

*Now, Morris ; I may as well mention it at once,' 
said Lady Casey, turning round to her servant * I 
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do hope, though we've come to town again, that I 
shall hear no more of that nonsense between you 
and Dodd. You haven't seen him, of course ? * 

Confusion sat upon Morris's broad, blushing £ekce. 

' Well, my lady, I have seen him. But it was quite 
by chance, I do assure you.' 

*Now you know, Morris, I won't have it Tve told 
you so before. It's all a pack of rubbish, and I won't 
have it.' 

Morris looked contrite and ashamed. 

* You've got a good place,' Lady Casey continued, 
* and you'd far better keep it than go philandering 
about with a man like Dodd. No good will come of 
it. As to your getting married and setting up a 
beer-shop, or any horrid thing of that sort — ^Tom and 
Jerrys they call them, don't they? I think Tve 
heard so — you know, Morris, it's all stuff. I don't 
believe a word of Dodd's having saved money. Men 
all say that ; they all pretend they've saved so much ; 
but nine times out often it's all stuff: that's what it 
is ; and if at your time of life you're to be got over 
by people telling you things of that sort, why then, 
Morris, you are a bigger fool than I take you for. 
And that's all about it' 

Morris looked on the carpet 

'Well, my lady, Dodd did speak of his savings; 
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aiid talked very nice about them: no man could 
talk nicer, Fm sure. It's hard to think he was de* 
living me. And you see, my lady, I've been single 
a good many years. If I'm ever to think of marry- 
ing, why it's about time, you know, my lady. Not 
that I'd do anything, on any ac^unt, that you 
didn't think was right, my lady. But Dodd's a 
pleasant kind of man. A woman might do worse 
than marry a man of his ways and appearance, my 
lady.' 

^ Ah, I don't think much of your men who can be 
so very pleasant before marriage.' (Was her lady- 
^p thinking of Sir Cornelius?) 'Nine times out 
of ten they turn out viQains afterwards. Dodd's in 
a good place, no doubt; though he hasn't nearly 
enough to do there. But I don't like his looks ; and 
he's got a guilty way of turning down his eyes ; and 
no one knows anything about him. Besides, what's 
to become of me, Morris, if you go away and make 
a fool of yourself by marrying that man ? Do 
you suppose I can get anybody all in a hurry to 
know my ways and accustomed to me, and able to 
do things without telling ? Of course I can't.' 

*rm sure, my lady, I should be very sorry if you 
were put to any inconvenience.' 

*Well, you know, that's nonsense, Morris, if you 
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still think of going away; because, of course, I 
should be put to inconvenience — ^to very great in- 
convenience, indeed. It would be very hard if, afta* 
all the pains I've taken with you, and all I've done 
for you, you're to go away and leave me, at my time 
of life. No, Mqnris, I can't and won't have it, that's 
the long and the short of it. You mustn't think 
anything more of it, Morris.' 

* Well, my lady,' and Morris looks discomfited, and 
speaks slowly and painfully, * I suppose it must be 
as you say. Not but what Dodd is pressing, and 
people will say I'm hard to please, and I don't know 
that I've a right to look for a better chance of 
settling myself. Dodd may have been a little light 
in his ways as a young man ; but that's quite over 
now. He's steady enough now. Everybody says so. 
But, of course, if your ladyship objects, there's 
nothing more to be said — and — ^I'll give him up.' 

Morris produces the words with ah efibrt — they 
cost her a deep sigh. 

* That's settled, then,' Lady Casey says, a slight 
sparkle of trium^ lighting up her cold blue eyes ; * and 
we won't say anything more about it You've done 
nothing that you'll, regret, I'm pretty sure, Morris. 
You're down in my will It's for a trifle only ; but it's 
worth having. It would be a pity to throw it away 
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for a man like Dodd. I'm an old woman ; I don't 
suppose you'll have long to wait. That will do, 
Morris ; I won't keep you any longer. Just see and 
have my wjurm shawls ready when I go out for my 
drive. It's a bitter cold wind for all it looks so sunny.' 

In the afternoon — the weather being fair— it is 
Lady Casey's habit to take a drive in a comfortable 
brougham, hired from a neighbouring livery stable. 
The driver is a steady man, and is bound under 
heavy penalties, not the least of which is the wrath 
of her ladyship, to progress at no greater speed than 
some five miles an hour ; not all the taunts, often 
forthcoming, of all the most exasperating of the 
critics of the road can induce him to proceed at an 
accelerated pace ; her ladyship's temper, favour, and 
shillings depending upon his compliance with her 
requirements in this matter. 

Lady Casey has now a visitor with her in town— 
her niece, Mary Lambert : the young widow of the 
late Colonel Godfrey Lambert. While her ladyship 
is slowly driving in the Park, we will, if you please, 
contemplate her guest, who has evaded the brougham 
by some excuse — ^letters to write, or some such plea, 
and is now alone in the drawing-room in Welbeck 
Street. 

Mary Lambert is not writing, however: though 
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she is bending over her open desk, sitting very still, 
leaning her head upon her hand. She is dressed in 
deep mourning — a high tide of crape seems to have 
' risen round her, enveloping her skirts, circling het 
neck ; and a widow's cap ; sits closely round her face ; 
a severe uncompromising cap : graceless in its out- 
lines, making no advances to the becoming, still less 
to the coquettish, after the manner of some widows^ 
head-dresses one has seen occasionally. And yet not 
the sombre dress, with its waves of crape, nor the 
grim cap, 'neath which a profusion of silky-brown 
hair is sedulously gathered and hidden, can give age 
to or mar the beauty of Mary Lambert The rose 
tints have gone from her cheeks ; and' her pallor is 
intensified by contrast with the dense black of her 
dress. Her expression has something about it that 
suggests pain and &ight, as though she had not quite 
recovered from the effects of some most cruel shock. 
But a young loveliness still remains intact, uncon- 
quered, on Mary Lambert's fieuje. She is, in truth, a 
very beautiful woman — ^her features charmingly deli- 
cate and regular: without possessing that absolute 
precision of form which tends rather to the expres- 
sionless and the cold. 

Although the fact is not inscribed in deep care- 
lines upon her young forehead,^MrSi Lambert has suf- 
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fered deeply, however : and this, in spite of a preva- 
lent opinion, that a girl- wife may bear with extreme 
resignation, the removal of an elderly husband. Ton 
may incline to think, perhaps, there is some tendency 
to exaggeration about the depth of her crape, the 
breadth of black border upon the letter-paper before 
her, the severe uncomeliness of her head-dress; to 
view with suspicion, mourning which seems to lay so 
much stress upon mere form and punctilio. But you 
must not misjudge her who has assumed these 
^ modes and shows of grief.' It was a comfort to Mrs. 
Xiambert, a poor enough one, but still a comfort, to 
mourn her loss with the gravest outward show con- 
vention could prescribe: to mark publicly as she 
might her love and respect for the husband who had 
been taken from her. This seemed to her not simply 
due to him, but also due to the world ; before which, 
estimating, like a true woman, the importance of its 
good opinion, she desired to stand in a right position. 
Still there was no thought of attitudinizing, of 
making parade of her sorrow, after the manner of 
imitation mourners — there was no moaning, no tear- 
shedding in public ; her grief was too sacred for ex- 
hibition — her suflfering would have seemed to her 
sullied by observation. She sought to present herself 
as a simple woman, hushed it might be, and some- 
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thing blanched by what she had gone through, but 
decorous, unobtruding, reposed, not seeking sym- 
pathy, asking nothing so much as that she might be 
permitted to pass on her way unnoticed ; hoping 
soon — as time strengthened her, and her trust in Hea- 
ven brought her more and more submission to its 
will — ^to resume her place in the world — and take her 
share as a human creature in its business. As yet 
she was still faint, however ; and a languor as of Alter- 
ing health, had fallen upon her ; she felt strangely 
nervous and fragile — found difficulty in bracing her- 
self to interest in the events occurring around her ; 
but this she hoped to struggle against and overcome. 
It was with some consciousness of the sin and the 
danger of yielding to * obstinate condolement,' that 
she had so far stepped from a strict retirement as to 
accept Lady Casey's invitation to spend with her 
some short time in Welbeck Street. 

Lady Casey returns. 

' You enjoyed your drive. Aunt, I trust ? ' Mary 
Lambert says, in low, musical tones. 

^ Pretty well, my dear. I wish I could have per- 
suaded you to go with me. I think it would have 
done you good. Not but what it was chilly in the 
shade. I was very glad I had my warm shawl with 
me. Have you finished your letters ? ' 
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A little colour rises to the surface of Mrs. Lam- 
bert's pale £gtce, and she smiles sadly. 

* No. I couldn't begin ; my courage failed me. I 
must try again some other day.' 

* You Kttle cheat, you,' Lady Casey says, with a 
playful air of scolding her ; * I don't believe you've 
any letters to write at all. I think you only wanted 
to get off driving with me. But it won't do. You 
know, my dear, I can't have you go on in this way ; 
you must rouse yourself. You look very pale ; have 
a glass of sherry — now do.' 

Lady Casey has great belief in sherry as a specific 
for all sorts of ailments both mental and bodily. But 
Mary Lambert declines to test the remedy. 

Lady Casey then proceeds, with the assistance of 
Morrisy to relieve herself of the number of shawls, 
and wraps, she had assumed, out of compliment to the 
east wind. 

* Why, Mary, you've had some visitors, I declare.' 
Her ladyship detects two cards upon the table. 

* Yes ; some one called. I don't know who it was. 
I told Morris I could see no one. I really did not 
feel equal to it. I have been very faint and weak all 
the morning.' 

* Poor little soul ! ' her ladyship says, kindly ; and 
then she reads, from one of the cards, * "Eevbrend 
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John Payne," Ah ! yes, he knew I was coining -to 
town. You've heard me speak of John Payne, 
haven't you, Mary? He was Perpetual Curate of 
Chewcombe Bishop. It was a poor thing, however, 
and he gave it up ; he wanted more to do ; so he came 
to town, and he's now at some church near Pad- 
dington, I think. There's his address on the card, 
but^it's written so small 1 can't read it. I wish I'd 
seen him ; I like John Payne ; he's grim, and I'm 
rather afraid of him ; but still I like him ; he's a good 
man, I think ; and that's something in these times. 
What's this name on the other card ? Good gracious ! 
" Mr. Lambert Foy ! " ' 

* Lambert Foy ! ' Mrs. Lambert repeats. 

* Poor fellow, how unfortunate I should have missed 
seeing him. He can only just have arrived from 
Home. His mother died there quite recently, poor 
thing : a sweet creature. She had been an invalid for 
a great number of years. He lost his father years 
ago. He's left very badly off, I'm afraid ; but I sup- 
pose Felix will do something for him. I wonder 
what he's like ; he was a very pretty boy when he 
was at Eton. You know he's Pitt Foy's grandson. 
I remember Pitt well ; he was handsome, but very 
obstinate ; and quarrelled dreadfully with his fiaiher. 
The old man never forgave him for marrying ; 
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though there was really nothing to be said against 
the woman^ I believe ; and this boy, Lambert, you 
know, Mary, is poor Godfrey's godson.' 

^ Is he ? I should so like to have seen him.' 

* We must send and have him here. There's 
something scrawled under his name in pencil. Oh ! 
the " Tavistock," I suppose he's meant it for. We 
must have him here to dinner. Poor boy, I wonder 
what he's, to do to get his living. Tou know poor 
Rtt never came ia for a hal^enny. Old Sir Felix 
would never even hear his name mentioned; and 
this lad can have no means whatever, I should 
think.' 

* We must help him,* said Mrs. Lambert, earnestly. 
*He has a real claim upon me. He is my — my — 
poor husband's godson. It will be my duty — my 
pleasure — to be of use to him.' 

* You're a good creature, Mary.' 

* Tou must tell me how I can serve him. And you 
must help me to help him. I am very weak and 
foolish, perhaps ; still I am growing stronger ; and I 
long to be doing some good in the world ; indeed I 
do. Godfrey has left me rich ; but my money's not 
for myself only. I feel that. I am only Trustee of 
it for the good of others ; for this poor orphan boy 
among the rest. My life has seemed so aimless of 
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late— so wanting in object and purpose. Perhaps I 
may be able to interest myself about this poor Lam- 
bert Foy. It was diflferent once. I had hoped ' — 
but her voice trembled, and gave way, and her ten- 
der brown eyes filled with tears. 

Lady Casey went and kissed her nieee. 

' She's thinking of that poor dead baby of hers,* said 
her ladyship to herself, and then, aloud — 'Yes, yes^ 
my darling; we'll help Godfirey's godtson — well see 
and do what we can for poor Lambert Foy. We'U 
have him to dinner. I wonder what his favourite 
pudding is. Boys are all fond of puddings. But 
what am I thinking about? Lambert Foy must be 
grown quite a young man by this time. Now I'm 
sure, Mary, dear, you^d better have a glass of sherry 
— now do. It wants some time to dinner, and you'll 
be quite faint. You won't ? Then you*re a naughty,, 
obstinate girl, and I don't love you a bit.*^ 

Whereupon, by way of contradicting herself, hep 
ladyship proceeds to kiss her niece again very 
affectionately* 



CHAPTER Y. 



LAMBERT FINDS FRIENDS. 




AMBERT FOY was not, for the moment, 
disposed to take a very sanguine view of 
his situation. His interview with Sir 
Felix, the head of his house, had been 
decidedly disappointing. Wandering away from 
the bank in Pall Mall, proceeding, by mere 
chance, in a northerly direction, he had found him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Welbeck Street, and 
had called upon Lady Casey ; a fruitless visit, how- 
ever, for her ladyship was not at home. He had only 
to leave his card, and saunter wearily away again : 
discouraged and sad. Not that he was faint-hearted, 
easily cowed. But he was in possession of that nice 
susceptibility which is an attribute of youth — was 
disposed to yield as readily and unreasonably to 
elation on the one hand, as to depression on the 
other. And he was inclined to that adolescent 
superstition — ^belief in Imh It seemed to him the 
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angaries were against him; he had commenced 
inanspidonsly ; he had arrived in town, and entered 
npon his quest for a livelihood on an ill-omened 
day. Perhaps something of the sombreness of his 
mood was due to himsel£ He was fresh from a 
great sorrow. He contemplated the world around 
him through a veil of black crape ; and the sense of 
his bereavement seemed to him more acute, here, 
pacing the flags of Piccadilly, than when he had 
stood by the side of the newly-made grave in the 
Protestant Cemetery at Boma But then, there 
had been something soothing as an anodyne to his 
wounded heart, about the hush and repose of that 
sweet burial-garden, couched beneath the shadow of 
the pyramid of Caius Cestius; so silent, save for 
the singing of the birds among the boughs, and the 
soft rustle of the languid air |through the swaying 
cypresses ; so odorous with flowers ; the serene blue 
sky above, the daisy-studded carpet of soft grass 
below; and, pervading all, a solemn feeling of 
consecration: joint-gift of love, and deaths and 
religion. 

In Bome he seemed still near to the dear de» 
parted one. In London he was sundered from her 
by a whole world — rude, rough, unfeeling. He 
felt terribly alone, and helpless; for the time hardly 
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equal to fighting the battle of life single-handed. 
And he was putting to himself, over and over again, 
as a riddle, to which, with all his brain-cudgelling^ 
he could find no fitting answer — *How was he to 
live? Whatwashe to do?' 

Perhaps, after all, it was not so much that he felt 
daunted by the difficulties of bis situation, as tkit 
he was depressed by its uncertainty — by its compul- 
sory inactivity. Youth is very practical. For all it 
18 credited with a lively love of dreaming, it yet 
always longs to be doing. This want of occupation 
fretted and galled him. 

He had been so long absent abroad, that London 
seined very strange to him. An Eton boy, passing 
stray holidays now and then in town, he had never 
known it at all intimately. Away from it he had 
heard talk often enough of the gaiety and brilliance 
of the English capital. But here, in the midst of it, 
he accounted it but a gloomy kind of place : grim 
and harsh, and unsympathizing ; its bright side, if 
it had one, completely turned away from him. Its 
air of intense industry was to him new, and not 
pleasant. The sunny idleness of Eome had some- 
thing about it more friendly, less selfish, he thought 
—a boyish fancy. So he sauntered from street to 
street, sadly and listlessly ; now pausing at a shop- 
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window, now watching some street incident ; walking 
on, wondering within himself whether there was 
really any end to the overgrown giant of a place ; 
and, at last, the green leaves and the freer air 
inviting him, he entered the Park, and, something 
tired with his wanderings, was glad to seek out a 
seat and rest himsel£ 

If he had desired to think the best of London, he 
conld, probably, have done nothing better than this. 
The Park, on a bright afternoon, presents the town 
in one of its happiest aspects. There was a throng 
of equipages; there were troops of horsemen and 
horsewomen. It was one of Fashion's parade days. 
The young man grew interested and amused in spite 
of himself; admired the sleek coats, the fine action, 
the power and grace of the noble English horses ; 
the perfect command and ease of their riders. 

* They can ride,' he murmured, with a smile. 

He had come from parts where, perhaps, it had 
not been possible to make that remark with any 
great show of truth. Thus occupied, the time fled 
by quickly enough. 

* There's Felix!' 

A voice close at his elbow startled him with this 
sudden exclamation. 

He turned. A stout elderly gentleman was sit- 
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ting nejct him on the Park seat. What Felix could 
he be talking about ? Lambert followed the direc- 
tion of the elderly gentleman's eyes. It was hardly 
possible^ under the circumstances, to do otherwise. 
At a little distance there ambled along, on a tall, 
handsome^ yet pacific-looking mare, a gentleman, 
whose high nose and low shoulders, stifT cravat, and 
olose garments Lambert Foy had no difficulty in 
recognizing. A trim groom, mounted on a superb 
black horse, followed at a little distance. 

Five o'clock had arrived. Sir Felix had appeared 
in the Bow. But what was Sir Felix Foy to this 
grey-haired gentleman on the Park seat ? 

Lambert turns to contemplate his neighbour more 
carefully. Presently he is asking himself whether 
he has not somewhere seen before that sunburnt, 
healthy-looking face, with its clear, light-blue eyes, 
that comfortable double chin; that untidy suit of 
rusty black? An effort of recollection, and he is 
satisfied that he can be making no mistake. The 
elderly gentleman must be the brother of Sir 
Felix. 

* The Beverend Mr. Foy, I think ? ' says Lambert. 

* Surely, surely,' the Bector of Netherbury an- 
swers, with a jerk of surprise ; * but I don't think 
I remember — that is, I can't imagine how you know 
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— I must have seen you before, of comae ; 1 
at this moment, I really cannot — ^no, not f(> 
of me — ' 

Lambert comes to the relief of the el 
announces his name — stands, and nnfoU^ 

* Bless my soul, now, to think of tb; 
Reverend Edwin. * And so you're ^ 
Dear, dear ; now that's very extraord , r, 

shouldn't have known you. How i . ' ly 

Why, it was only the other day } 
quite a little fellow— one of tb :iriiig this 

now, I declare, you must be ' iloctor pro- 

good bit taller, I should say. 
only the other day — * and ho v^s desperately 

smile much amazement and ^ ^ _^ riow, before her 

Lambert Foy feels at hoi.. . i^'cadn Foy. Felix 
Hector of Netherbury, l... ^ .^^v :ui\ lean tell you. 
kindly rotund fsce. • x> chi» bttonetcy and 

*I remember you v< . ^.^ b^ma wanderfuUy 
' You came down to s. ^ ^t«/«^ lUk somehow, it 
times. It would be a ^ .^ luWAirtf* station fright- 
only because you iw^ .mMft Bqr better. There 
somely.' ^^ j^mimi^ ^feNf ^v^M^ always very 

Then they both ^^^^^^nHd^i^rrfcndof her, I 
People who have 1 ^ ^{k^^n^ bas^ long ago^ 

dation of intimat . .^^j^^^^^lMi it Felix will 
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• ' to. But, my 

ik a))Out you. 

ir to find plenty 

i i' you don't have a 

w when you are to 

till you are old: you 

.l»usides, you've been a 

-ot to make friends with 

must come and see me at 

;is long as ever you can ; mind 

A tliere's very good fishing and 

■isuu, and very fine foxhounds — ^very 

. tell me — I don't know much about it 

\\i an easy distance. The meets close 

^libourhood ; not often at the Priory now, 

1 'clix has not been there much of late yeais. 

=j)ie, tell me about yourself, where are you 

;ig? and where are you gomg? and what are 

i doing with yourself? Why not dine with me? — 

I si a chop and a bit of fish somewhere ; and we'll go 

•o tlie play afterwards, you and I, and have a cosy, 

'•onifortable evening. You will? — ^there's a good lad 

— ^that's settled, then.' 

All this, yon must understand, was not delivered 
straight off as a monologue ; but it is not necessary 
to supply the answers and remarks and questions 
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Sir Felix was a hard one to deal with; and yet, 
poor old granny, he could be very good and kind 
when he liked. I'm very glad, indeed, youVe come 
to England, Our family has been separated too 
much — a great deal too much. There are but few 
of us left now; it would be very hard if we couldn't 
agree. Oh, we'll soon find something for you to do. 
Felix will be sure to do that ; he's bound to do it, 
it seems to me. Why, you know Felix was very 
nearly being your father.' 

Lambert opens his eyes wide on hearing this 
strangely-sounding statement. But the Rector pro- 
ceeds quite simply : — 

* yes. Didn't you know ? He was desperately 
in love with your mother ; years ago now, before her 
marriage with your father, poor Captain Foy. Felix 
was a young man then ; handsome too, I can tell you. 
He was a general favourite, heir to the baronetcy and 
all the money — ^it would have been a wonderfully 
good match for her, you know. But somehow, it 
wasn't to be. Perhaps his wealth and station fright- 
ened her ; or she liked Captain Foy better. There 
was no quarrel between them ; they were always very 
good friends, and Felix was really very fond of her, I 
think. But, dear me, all this was long, long ago, 
now. I ought not to be telling about it. Felix will 
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be sure to do something for you — sure to. But, my 
dear, there's no hurry. You must look about you. 
You've been away so long, you're sure to find plenty 
to amuse you : at your age, too. If you don't have a 
little pleasure now, I don't know when you are to 
have it. It's no use waiting till you are old: ypu 
won't care about it then. Besides, you've been a 
stranger so long ; you've got to make friends with 
your relations. You must come and see me at 
Netherbury, and stop as long as ever you can ; mind 
that. It's dull ; but there's very good fishing and 
shooting in the season, and very fine foxhounds — ^very 
fine indeed they teU me — I don't know much about it 
myself— within an easy distance. The meet's close 
in the neighbourhood ; not often at the Priory now, 
because Felix has not been there much of late years. 
But come, teU me about yourself, where are you 
stajdng? and where are you going? and what are 
you doing with yourself? Why not dine with me? — 
just a chop and a bit of fish somewhere ; and we'll go 
to the play afterwards, you and I, and have a cosy, 
comfortable evening. You will ? — ^there's a good lad 
— ^that's settled, then.' 

All this, you must understand, was not delivered 
straight off as a monologue ; but it is not necessary 
to supply the answers and remarks and questions 
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interjected by the younger man, since the subject of 
them may be fairly gathered from the speech of the 
Eector ; which took new turns and twists now and 
tiien as Lambert interposed words, just as a stream 
of water winds and eddies when an obstacle meets it : 
not hindering its progress altogether, but diverting it 
into new channels. 

^ I came here because I wanted to say a word to 
Felix. But it doesn't matter much. I must find 
another opportunity.' The Eector speaks almost 
with an air of relief, as though congratulating him- 
self that he can now conscientiously and excusably 
defer the accomplishment of an unpleasant duty. 
Yet he looks doubtfully too. Is the presence of his 
young cousin, after all, a suf&cient reason for his 
going away leaving unsaid the word he has expressly 
come to say to Felix, his brother? 

* Here he comes back again, I mil speak to him.' 
His face is very red, and his breathing rather short. 

Sir Felix ambles along all unconscious. *Hi!' 
cries the Eector, with a sort of spasm of excitement, 
and really much louder than there is any reason for. 
He attracts the attention of many besides Sir Felix ; 
and not content with this cry he waves his umbrella. 
Sir Felix would willingly have ridden on, taking no 
notice of these proceedings ; but their abnormal cha- 
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racter renders it more than ordinarily difficult to 
affect not to see them. So the Baronet reins in, 
and comes to the railings, not looking particularly 
pleased. 

' Excuse me for a moment/ says the Eector, 
and leaving Lambert a few paces off, he joins Sir 
Felix. 

* There was no need to shout like that. It's not 
usual; and I'm not deaf I ' he rather surlily uttered. 

*I wanted to speak to you,' says the Eeverend 
£dwin, simply. Then he stops, begins to think that 
after all he has made choice of a most inopportune 
place for a private interview with his brother ; and 
80, probably by way of gaining time, breaks off 
with — ' I've got Lambert Foy with me.' 

* So I see,' the Baronet answers drily. * He came 
to me this morning. It seems he's come to stop. One 
will see enough of him before one's done with him, 
I dare say. But that wasn't what you wanted to 
say.' 

* No, that's true. The fact is, Felix, I wanted to 
tell you this morning, only you seemed to be pressed 
for time; and now, perhaps, I'd better take some 
other opportunity. The fact is — ' and he comes to a 
dead stop. 

' Come, come I ' Sir Felix frowns impatiently ; even 

VOL. I. H 
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the pacific mcu^ begins to champ and stamp and 
fret. No doubt the conduct of the Eector of Nether- 
bury is absurd and provoking. 

' The fact is* (he sinks his voice to a hoarse whis- 
per) — ^ Tm thinkinff of getting married.* He brings 
it out at last, but it costs him some effort. Having 
spoken, he has to take off his hat and dab his moist 
forehead with his handkerchief. 

*To be married, eh?' Sir Felix says in a low tone, 
very deliberately. 

* Yes, Felix, I've had it on my mind some time, to 
speak to you on the subject. I thought it only right 
to let you know as soon as possible. You see there 
are many reasons — ^that is — if you can enter into 
my feeb'nga, but — ' aujd the Eector gets into a 
terrible tangle of inchoate phrases and intertwined 
words. 

* Do I know the lady ? ' Sir Felix asks. 

* Well, no. I think I may say — ^that you have 
never — ^that is, that if you were to see her, you 
wouldn't — ^I mean that if you ham seen her — * 

It appears to be a rule with Sir Felix to lend no 
aid to his brother, while he is floundering among his 
sentences, but simply to watch him, waiting until his 
efforts cease, and the thread and meaning of his dia- 
course are wholly gone from him. This system of 
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treatmlent by no means adds to the comfort of the 
Bector. Bednced to a wretched silence, he is asked, 
with no sort of hurry or interest — 

* Where does she come from — Netherbury ? * 

* Yes, Netherbury — ^a parishioner.' 
' And, her name ? * 

•Pratt— Alice Pratt' 

• I don't think I know the name — ^Pratt ? No, I'm 
pretty sure I don't know the name of Pratt.' 

There is just a semi-tone of insolence about Sir 
Telix's utterance of this. It seems as though he has 
been poising the name of Pratt in some mental 
scales, and cast it from him at last as miserably 
under weight — as falling very short indeed of the 
usual high standard of names honoured by his ac- 
quaintance. The Eeverend Edwin is silenced — 
pained even — ^fixes his eyes upon th^ near fore-leg of 
the mare, as though struck with sudden interest in 
the symmetry of the limb — shrinks from looking 
into the face of his brother. Sir Felix contemplates 
him for a moment, then inquires — 

• When do you go back to Netherbury ? ' 

' To-morrow morning. I can hardly stay longer. 
I must get back to-morrow. You see, I've my sermon 
to write ; and we're getting through the week.' 

Sir Felix smiles grimly. It doesn't occur to him 
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as possible that the sermon of the Eector of Nether- 
bury can require much time or thought He enter- 
tains a notion that any old discourse will do quite 
as well as a new one for the Eeverend Edwin's 
parishioners. 

* Perhaps you'll be in town again soon ? ' 

* Well — yes — very likely.' 

* Well, we must talk more about this some other 
time. It's an important business, of course. — 
Meantime, you know — ^I wish you joy — ^all that kind 
of thing. Good-by.' 

And the Baronet nods to his brother, hints gently 
with his whip that the mare may amble on again, 
and proceeds on his way. Of Lambert Foy he has 
taken no notice ; affecting, indeed, not to see him ; 
having nothing more to say to him. One conversa- 
tion with a person he does not care about he con- 
siders to be quite enough for one day. 

* Felix is a very difficult man to tell anything to,* 
says the Reverend Edwin Foy, musing for a moment. 
Then he rejoins his relative, and tries to talk indiffer- 
ently upon other subjects. But the Eector is decidedly 
dashed — feels himself very little in the cue for 
general conversation — ^is more confused and tangled 
than ever, breaking off every now and then to mutter 
meditations over his talk with Sir Felix. 
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Lambert thinks his companion s conduct a little 
odd and strange ; but does not know that tliis may 
not be after all his ordinary manner. Of the con- 
versation between the brothers the young man had 
heard nothing. 

* I fear I made a mess of it — ^it was a blunder to 
tell him in that sudden sort of way — ^I ought to have 
prepared him for it. Perhaps, after all, I'd better 
have written to him — ^I could have said it all so 
much better in a letter — only a letter seems rather a 
cowardly sort of thing too ; but there — ^it's done now. 
He took it very curiously. He's wonderfully clever 
is Felix. I really cannot f quite make out what 
he thought about it — I never could quite make 
Felix out. He didn't seem at all surprised, for one 
thing — ^that's what puzzles me. Yet, of course, he 
couldn't have heard anything — couldn't have sus- 
pected anything of the sort — ^I may be quite sure of 
that. Well — well — we must see.' And then,. Mr. 
Foy, reproaching himseK that he has been giving a 
great deal too much attention to his own affairs, 
turns to his young kinsman, discoursing with much 
vivacity upon a variety of topics. 

Leaving the Park they encounter in Piccadilly, a 
tall, gaunt man, with a hungry-looking, weather- 
beateai, hard-lined fiEice ; not handsome, for the fea- 
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tures are harsh and ungainly, but with a sort of 
gloomy inteUigence about it which arrested atten- 
tion. The man is middle-aged, or looks so— is very 
neatly dressed in black with a stiff white crayat, and 
is indeed a clergyman. He stalks along very erect, 
his hands down, his shoulders squared, with some- 
thing of a military feshion about his gait ; you could 
almost fancy a clattering scabbard trailed behind him 
as he walked. 

' HuUo, Payne ! ' cries the Eector of Netherbury, 
stopping him, * who'd have thought of seeing you? 
Dear me, this is surprismg, indeed I ' 

The man addressed as Payne, permits his grim 
face to relax into a smile; he acknowledges the 
Bector's greeting, at first with a lifting of his hand 
towards his hat-brim, something as an o£Scer returns 
a private soldier's salute ; the next moment the two 
men shake hands cordially. 

* How are you getting on at Paddington ? Do you 
like it better than Hampshire ? ' 

* Pretty well; oh, yes, a great deal better than 
Hampshire ! ' the Beverend Mr. Payne answers, with 
no great heartiness, however. * I own to some dis- 
appointments. One meets with many obstacles in the 
path of duty. I could not expect otherwise.' 

^ Let me introduce to you a cousin of mine, Lam- 
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bert Poy. This is Mr. Payne, who was a near neigh- 
bour of mine at N^tiierbury. We're going to get a 
bit of dinner-H5ome with us, Payne — and afterwards 
we're going to the theatre/ 

* To the Aeatre ! ' cries Mr. Payne, with a scowl 
of disapproval He is about, apparently, to deliver 
himself of some strong expressions on the subject ; but 
he checks himself with an effort ; perhaps out of de- 
ference to the grey locks of the Hector of Netherbury. 
* To the theatre ! ' he repeats ; * No, thank you ; ' and 
without formal leave-taking, he strides away. 

The Eector turns to gaze after him : at first witb 
surprise* then smilingly. 

*Poor Payne!' he says, *I forgot how strict he 
was on such matters. I hope I haven't offended him. 
He's a very good man, though rather hard I own. 
He was formerly in the Army — served with some dis- 
tinction in India ; but he gave up his profession on 
conscientious motives entirely, and entered the 
Church. A very hard-working, good man. I have 
the greatest respect for him ; though we don't agree 
on some subjects. Beligion is not mortification, I 
think ; and it seems to me, we were put into this 
wiHrld for other things than to scorn, and hate, and 
shun it. But I've a great regard for Payne. Well, 
Lambert^ what do you say to a nice fried sole and a 
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steak ? I think that's about what we want ; with just 
a pint of the very best old port wine we can get, eh ? 
I fancy we shall both be better for dinner. You're 
looking a little pale and fagged, my lad. I know 
I'm very hungry ; yes, and tired too. This London 
pavement is always very tiring to my feet. I think 
I'd almost as soon walk over a ploughed field.' 

So they dined and went to the theatre together. 
Lambert had some compunctions about this last pro- 
ceeding. * With this fresh crape on my hat, I don't 
think I've any business at the play.' He said this to 
himself, not to the Bector ; but he did not put his 
objection into action. He thought he shonid only 
pain the kindly clergyman by offering any resistance 
to his plan ; and he felt diffident about setting himseK 
up as a judge of what was fitting in such matters in 
opposition to the authority of the Bector of Kether- 
bury. So he held his peace, dismissed his compunc- 
tions, accepted the situation, and enjoyed himself. 

They had to journey quite to the north of London 
to find a theatre where Shakespeare was performed. 
ITie bills announced * Twelfth Night'; well played 
enough. The clergyman bestowed many nods and 
smiles of approval upon the performers. The inti- 
mate acquaintance which his cousin evinced with the 
comedy, rather took Lambert by surprise. The 
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Bector closely followed the actors as they spoke their 
parts — ^his lips moving with theirs — ^he had the play 
by hearty it was evident, and quite purred with plea- 
sure when certam of his favotirite passages were more 
especially well delivered. Between the acts he em- 
ployed himself in repeating some of those over again 
in a low voice ; sometimes pausing, to point out to 
Lambert their especial beauties. ;By his constant 
recurrence to them it might have been noticed that 
he set particular value on the lines — 

* Too old, by Heaven I let stiU the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to hun, 

JBo sways she level in her husband's heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 
Our fiuioieB are more giddy and unfirm. 
More longing, wavering — sooner lost and worn 
Than women's are/ 

He was muttering to himself this passage many 
times on his way back from the theatre to Hood's 
Hotel, in Holbom. 

^To be sure, Shakespeare was an extraordinary 
creature,' he said, as a sort of smnming up of many 
meditations, 'a very extraordinary creature. He 
ui^derstood human nature very thoroughly; knew 
exactly all its weak places, and could put his finger 
on them at once.' 

It was not a new remark, very likely. But, then. 
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it's not easy to say anytliing very new about Shake- 
speare. 

At Hood's Hotel, a letter was placed in his hands. 
It was in the handwriting of his brother, and ran 
thus: — 

* FoozU^s Club, St. Jame^s Street. 

* Deab Ned, — ^I rely upon your doing nothing more 
in regard to the matter you mentioned to me to-day 
until I have again seen you, 

* Tours ever, 

* What does he mean, I wonder,' the Eector said, 
as he read and re-read the letter. * It's always very 
difiScult to understand Felix. He might have said 
as much as this in Hyde Park.' 

Lambert and the Eector had parted upon very 
cordial terms. The younger man had been pleased 
with his evening ; dwelling less, perhaps, upon the 
the poetic delights of * Twelfth Night ' than upon the 
theatrical charms of the scene ; and inclined to remem- 
ber more than any lines she uttered, the graceful lady 
who had personated Viola — ^whose shapely limbs had 
appeared to such advantage in the Albanian costume 
which stage prescription had assigned to the part Yet 
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the tendenieK of kr rakee Ind tooched him; he 
ooold tfamk of its nft uidoij m veil as of ker 
HhPPiiniiig blonde hur and Hg htne ejes. He had 
bn^lfaed with Sir Tofar, and the dawn, and at Sir 
Andrew, and KalTidiD; but the aezioas pmtions of 
the ^y fingeied most in Ub memoiT, ^ipeakd to 
the aentinient that was in Ub nature, and met widt 
read J response. ^ 

He alao, on amnng at his hotd, found a letter 
awaiting him. 

'FicHa Sir Felix?' he asked himseLL 'Has he 
already foond aom^hing fw me to do?' 

And then he tried to take the letter from the 
waiter without elation or astonishment^ and asthoogh 
he had been eiqiecting it all along. 

The notion that it is always beiog oonsidered 
and criticised by bystanders, and that ridicule mnsl» 
of necessity, resolt from soch a proceeding, is one of 
yontii's bugbears. 

As it happened, the letter was not from Sir Felix. 
It was in a straggling hand. 

'My Deab Laxbebt, — Tm, very sorry I missed 
aeeing you to-day. I had only gone out for a drive, 
never dreaming that there was any chance of yonr 
calling. I didn't even know that you were in 
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England. You must come and see me again as 
soon as you can. I knew your poor mother^ your 
fother, and your grandfather. It's only right I 
should make your acquaintance. I'm a very old 
woman, you know. But there's no help for that . I 
shall be very glad to see you. Why not come and 
dine with me to-morrow, at six o'clock? Then we 
can talk matters ove^. If to-morrow won't do, why 
then the next day. You mustn't stop long at that 
hotel; I'm sure you can't be comfortable there. I 
don't approve of young men stopping at hotels ; and 
it isn't right while you've friends and relations in 
town. There's a very nice spare room here, which 
you may just as well occupy. So come, my dear 
boy ; bring your portmanteau with you, and be my 
guest while I stay in London : which I shall for a 
month or two. I've Mrs. Lambert staying with me 
— my niece, and the widow of your poor godfather. 
Colonel Lambert. She is very anxious to know you, 
and sends her kind regards. 

'Your affectionate Aunt^ 

*Habbiet Casey. 

* P.S. — I don't know whether Tm quite your aunt or 
not, my dear ; but I'm something very near it. Mind, 
six o'clock punctually ; only a simple dinner ; no dress 
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nor nonsense of that sort; Ibr there will be nobody 
here: only Haiy Lsmbeit and me.' 

P^ii^ his first thought on reading this letter 
was one of self^eivoach. How wrong he had been 
to despond, to think Roomily of his situation, to look 
with doabt and disa^roTal npon London. Here at 
least was a fiiend — this good old Lady Oasey-^ 
willing to aid him. Well, and the Beverend Edwin 
Foy, wasn't he another firiend? Of conise he was. 
Could ayoong fellow expect more, or as much? Wai 
cheeks reddened with shame and happiness. 

He went to bed ; and slept capitally. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

A LITTLE DINNER AT LADY CASEY'S. 

TR FELIX after his brief conversation 
with the Rector of Netherbury did not 
long remain in the Row. He proceeded 
to Foozle's Club, in St. James's Street, 
informing his groom that he had no further need 
of the bay mare for that day. In the Club 
writing-room, he sat down, with pen, ink, and paper 
before hun. He had still time, by the payment of 
some small fee for extra postage, to despatch a letter 
by the country post. So he determined to write to Mr. 
Swan, the steward of the Netherbury property, who 
occupied a snug, well-planned, well-built little house 
on the margin of the estate ; not exactly a cottage, 
nor a lodge, nor a villa, but partaking of the charao- 
teristics of all three, and crowned with a humble, 
but comfortable thatched roof, as though to prevent 
any extreme pretensions to rank or gentility on the 
part of its tenant. 

For a moment Sir Felix held his pen poised in 
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tiieair as Aoi^m doabi wliat heshooid wiite to 
lie Swan. Tlie Bmnefs object was, of coarse, to 
elicit some iniannalion eoooeming the Misb Alke 
Fratt mentmied hj his brother. But it soon oe> 
earred to him that aiqr point-blank questimi upon 
the subject would be iU-adTised. At piesent it might 
be that nothing was known at Netherbmy of the 
Bectcni^s kUlj^ as Sr Felix chose to consider it 
PositiTe inqniry mig^ attract attention. Swan was 
a shrewd fellow, bat no donbt he talked; people 
always talked in the coantry. Topics of conyerssr 
tkm wero so scarce among the good people of 
Netherbory, that to place a mere suspicion in thdr 
way was like flinging a bone among a pack of hoonds. 
They hustled round it, struggled over it, fought for 
it> jMcked it dry^ and even then wouldn't let it rest, 
or buried it only to dig it up again at some future 
day, and rally round it again. Sir Felix did not 
know at present how tax his brother might have 
compromised himseK — how £eu* he had fallen under 
the inquiry of the gossips of Netherbury. With all 
the Baronet's anxiety to know all about Miss Alice 
Pratt, it was quite dear to him that he must proceed 
with caution. It would never do for him to start 
the scandal ; supposing it was not already started. 
He wrote, therefore, with some deliberation. 
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His letter to Swan seemed, at first sights merely a 
retam to some former sabject of discussion between 
them. There was a good deal about the renewal 
of a lease of a portion of the Netherbury estate, 
known as the Lower Wick Farm, formerly tenanted 
by one Mr. Goodear, deceased. Would it be better 
that the new lease should be granted to the late 
£Eunner's brother, or to his son ? Both had applied for 
it Was the last old enough and responsible enough 
to be accepted as a tenant? Clearly it would be 
better to take a new valuation of the property be* 
fore granting the lease ; and, of course, the expense 
the landlord had been at in erecting the new and 
handsome outbuildings on the hrm must be taken 
into the account. The letter seemed to be made up 
of this sort of materiaL Swan had already been put 
in possession of Sir Felix's yiews as to the new lease 
of the Lower Wick Farm, in the course of conyeisa- 
tion, on the last occasion of lus meeting the Baronet 
There was nothing surprising, however, about the 
subject of their talk appearing in Sir Felix's correspon- 
dence. To the letter was added a postscript^ hurriedly 
ipitten, the blotting paper evidently passed over im- 
mediately after writing itr— quite an off-hand question, 
about a thing of no great consequence : — * Are there 
any people of the name of Fratt at Netherbury ? ' 
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By retorn of post Sir Felix received a reply firom 
his iaithfiil seirant, Joshua Swan. Young Groodear 
was a yeiy respectable fetrmer ; he was young, but he 
aeemed to know what he was aboat. There had been 
a new yalnation of the taim. Yonng Goodear would 
pay the proposed increase of rent, if he might break 
up a few acres of waste land adjoining the &rm. 
There was no great objection to this ; it was poor, 
rough land, no good to anyone as it stood. He 
wanted, too, a few repans done to the farmhonse. 
Theae were reasonable, and would not come to much. 
Altogether, periiaps, Sir Felix would do better with 
Groodear as a tenant than with anyone else ; he had 
been bom on the estate, and so on. Then came an 
answer to Sir Felix's postscript. There was nobody 
of the name of Pratt at Netherbury : except George 
Pratt, the exciseman. Did Sir Felix refer to him ? 
He was a very respectable man, much liked in the 
place — a widower, with one daughter, who played the 
organ at church, led the choir, and taught in the 
schooL There was a Pratt over at Martlecombe 
(fifteen miles off), a retired attorney, with no family, 
who'd bought a bit of land and £Ekrmed in a small 
way. Mr. Swan knew nothing of any other Pratts 
in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Felix had obtained the information he desired. 

VOL. I. I 
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* The exciseman's daughter/ he muttered. * Con- 
found him, it's worse than I'd any notion of. Of 
course it must be seen to at once. Swan doesn't 
seem to suspect anything; at least, he doesn't say 
anything about it. I must run down to the Priory, 
if need be. I wish I'd gone down there oftener of 
late, and I shouldn't have been troubled about this 
stupid business. It must be put a stop to, of course, 
as soon as possible. An exciseman's daughter ! It's 
curious how many of the family have been bent on 
making low marriages. I hope he hasn't gone too 
far!* • 

Lambert Foy accepted Lady Casey's invitation to 
dinner — ^presented himself in due course at the house 
in Welbeck Street. He did not take his portmanteau 
with him, however, as her ladyship had requested 
him to do. * I'd better not, perhaps,' he argued with 
himself. * They'd better see me first. They may 
not like me ; or I may not like them. Perhaps, after 
all,' she didn't really mean that I was to take my 
portmanteau with me ; it was only her politeness ; 
though certainly her letter's very kind and friendly. 
But it's always diflScult to know what people really 
mean. Anyhow another night at the Tavistock can't 
make much difference. I can go to Welbeck Street 
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to stay to-morrow, if she really wants me to. I 
shouldn't like to make any mistake about her invita- 
tion; it would make a fellow look so foolish. I 
wonder whether she really means that I needn't go 
dressed f I'd better, perhaps. It can't do any harm ; 
and I think it looks more respectful and proper.' 

The young gentleman had a natural desire to make 
as £EtYourable an impression as possible upon his new 
friends ; and he was not above usual adolescent anxieties 
concerning matters of raiment and appearance. Per- 
haps it was not merely regard for social convention that 
decided him to assume for the dinner a costume de 
riffueur. He may have been possessed with the notion 
— not altogether unfounded — that the glossy dapper- 
ness of evening dress became his lithe clean-built 
person ; so he took pains with the tie of the narrow 
band of muslin that did duty as his cravat; he 
looked out a shirt with the most tastefdlly-worked 
front; was careful as to the brilliancy of his boots; 
bestowed altogether much time upon his toilet. 
Absurd of him, was it not ? You are quite at liberty 
to censure his particularity in this respect, provided 
always you have never been guilty of similar weak- 
ness yourself; but of course you never have. 

*I wonder whether there will be anybody else 
there? She says there won't be in her letter ; still 
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one never can be certain. Perhaps Sir Felix; but I 
rather hope not I think I shall get on better if Sir 
Felix isn't there.' 

He contemplated in his looking-glass the effect of 
his cop[ipleted toilet: with satisfitction upon the 
whole ; dashed with a slight suspicion that after aU, 
perhaps, he had been needlessly elaborate. Cer- 
tainly, however, he looked very well; although it 
might be from the warmth produced by anxiety, or 
from too vigorous plying of his hair-brushes, there 
was a crimson glow about his ears, it seemed to him 
he could have dispensed witL His hands, too, he 
noticed with distress, were wretchedly red : especially 
by contrast with his snow-white wristbands. However, 
he felt cooler and more confident and comfortable as 
he met the air in a Hansom cab, whirling him from 
the Tavistock to Welbeck Street. He was but a 
minute after the appointed hour. What a comfort 
that was ! He had been in great apprehension lest 
he should arrive either too soon or too late. He 
hardly knew which alternative was the more to be 
deprecated. Each course seemed to him alike 
gauche and undesirable. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room. At a 
glance he satisfied himself that the plump little old 
lady in the blonde cap with the lavender ribbons 
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coold osJj be Lady Gftaer. Slie rose from the 80& 
as he entoed, and hmiied ioiruds him, gnspaag his 
hand heartiiT. 

^My dear Lambert — my dear boy — how glad I 
am to see yon! Why, how well yoa*ie looking! 
Why, what a eokmr yotfve got in yonr cheeks! 
Why, how tall yoa'Te grown ! Bless me, qnite ont of 
all knowledge. And how smart yoa are; quite a 
beoHf I declare. To think that you're the little boy 
I went down to see at Eton! Dear me, dear me, I 
can hardly belieye my senses. But, stay; I must 
introduce yon. Tim is my niece; this is Mrs. 
Lambert YoaVe heard of her, I dare say, thoogh 
yoa've never seen her befora* 

And thereupon Lambert Foy is shaking hands with 
a pale, g^oitle-looking lady in yery deep mourning : 
and Mary Lambert's soft, brown eyes beam upon the 
young man, with a sort of timid pity and interest 

'I'm very glad indeed to see you, Mr. Foy,' she 
says, quietly. 

*What!' cries out her ladyship. *What do I 
hear? Mr. Foy! None of that, Mary. We're not 
going to allow any forms and ceremonies ; are we, my 
dear ? ' (And she turns to Lambert) * No, no ; we 
know better than that. Bis name's Lambert, and 
we're going to call him by it ; ain't we, Lambert ? 
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And I'm his aunt; and he's going to call me so, 
ain't you, Lambert? As for you, Mary, I don't 
quite know what you are. But you're my niece ; so 
you must be his cousin, I suppose, or something very 
like it. But, dear me, how rude I am. I've some- 
one else to introduce you to ; though, from what he's 
just been telling me, I think you've met him before.' 
Lady Casey had slid her arm under Lambert's, and 
taken complete possession of him. She now wheeled 
him away from Mary Lambert, and inarched him 
towards the window nearest the fireplace. In the 
shadow of the curtains Lambert perceived the gen* 
tleman he had encountered the day before, while 
walking with the Keverend Edwin Foy, in Piccadilly. 

* Mr. Payne,' says Lady Casey, and the clergyman 
(late of Chewcombe Bishop, but now of Paddington) 
greets Lambert with a grave friendliness. 

* Mr. Payne met you yesterday, Lambert, he tells me, 
when you were with Ned Foy. I had no notion Ned 
was in town. I suppose he didn't know I was ; or 
he'd have called, I'm sure. I'd have made him stay 
in town and dine with us to-day, if I'd only known it. 
I sent on to his hotel this morning ; he always goes 
to that Hood's Hotel, close to Holbom ; but I found 
he'd gone back again. I'm sorry I missed seeing 
him, for he's a very good fellow is Ned Foy, and I'm 
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fond of him. I didn't ask Felix ; he's too grand I 
know to come and dfaie with an old woman like me. 
Bnt Ned would have come, I'm sure, if he had been 
in town.' 

Lambert said he thought his kinsman had been 
obliged to go back, he had his sermon to write ; Lam- 
bert had heard him say so : and he couldn't possibly 
stay longer in town. 

* Pooh, pooh, my dear,' said Lady Casey, with a 
sort of playful peremptoriness, * parsons are always 
saying that about their sermons ; but I never believe 
a word of it. If they are hard put to it for a ser- 
mon, why don't they copy one out of a book ? there's 
plenty of them printed. I'm sure I should. No- 
body would be any the wiser; or if people did 
without a sermon for one or two Sundays in the 
year, I don't think any great harm would come of 
it. I'm afraid you think me a very wicked old 
woman, Mr. Payne ; but you know, I think it's 
a pity there should be so much trouble taken about 
new sermons, while there are so many old ser- 
mons which people don't know anything about. 
(Her ladyship rang the bell.) * Dinner, Morris. 
We're quite ready. There is no one else coming.' 
(And then in a loud whisper), *Have you decanted 
that sherry? and tiie port? — Very welL' Then 
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turning lo Lambert, * You must excuse things being 
a little rough ; all isn't as I should like to see it. 
But then you know I'm only in lodgings ; and in 
lodgings one has to put up with a good deal. It 
would be diflferent if I were at home in my own 
house.' Lady Casey didn't think it necessary to ex- 
plain that she had no home at all to speak of; while 
as to any house, that could be called her own, she 
had parted with it years ago : as the reader has been 
already informed. 

Morris forthwith announced that dinner was on the 
table, and opened one of the folding-doors dividing 
the back from the front drawing-room. 

' We haven't far to go, that's one comfort,' said 
Lad/ Casey, *only into the next room. Lambert, 
give your arm to Mary, please.' And then, escorted 
by Mr. Payne, her ladyship led the way into the back 
drawing-room. 

The table was a square one. Lady Casey was 
faced by her nephew, as she chose to call Lambert, 
and had her niece on her left hand, and the Keverend 
John Payne on her right. Mr. Payne said grace : in 
rather a hollow voice, occupying more time, perhaps, 
over that religious ceremonial than his hostess had 
expected, or quite approved, to judge by the rather 
strange glances of her restless sky-blue eyes^ and a 
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certain jingling together of her silver forks, which she 
permitted herself, by way, perhaps, of urging on the 
clergyman to a quicker utterance, as horses are in- 
cited to an accelerated speed by the sound of bells. 
Indeed, she did not hesitate to avow afterwards, in 
private conversation with Mrs. Lambert over the in- 
cidents of the dinner, — ^*I was afraid the salmon 
would get quite cold while Payne was preaching. He 
will do it. I'm glad Morris remembered and left 
the cover on until he finished.' 

*No, Mr. Payne, thank you,' said her ladyship, in 
reply to his oflfer to assist her in the carving of the 
fish, *I can manage very well. . I always think lean 
carve as well as most men who are not fifty : under 
that age it seems to me men can seldom carve at alL 
However, no one will know anything about carving 
soon, if the present fashion lasts. Now-a-days, people 
have their joints mangled at the sideboard by the 
waiters, and call it dining a la Russe. I like to know 
what I'm eating, for my part ; and to see it carved. 
Take the fish sauce to Mr. Foy, Morris. Hum. If 
Mrs. Seeley calls that good melted butter, why I 
don't, that's all. It's more like bill-sticker's paste. 
She ought to be ashamed of herself.' 

For a time the deficiencies of the melted butter 
threw a gloom over Lady Casey. She rallied, how- 
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ever, and eflfected a diversion by sending round Morris 
with the brown sherry. * We'll have a glass of wine 
all round/ she said, gaily, * I'm an old-fashioned body 
and I like old-fashioned ways. Pooh, Mary — nonsense 
about half-a-glass. Fill it up to the brim, Morris; I 
insist upon it. Mr. Payne, your good health. Lambert, 
my dear boy, I'm very pleased to see you, and 
God bless you. Mary, child, my love to you. Now, 
Morris, take away the fish, and tell that girl outside 
not to make such a terrible clatter with the plates.' 

It will be seen that Lady Casey was an active and 
vivacious hostess, thoroughly acquainted with the 
duties that devolved upon her position at the head of 
the table, and prepared to accomplish these to the 
uttermost, fin truth, but for her ladyship's deter- 
mined liveliness and the persistent gallantry with 
which she conducted herself, the little party might 
have become a trifle too quiet, perhaps even slow. (A 
slang word so applied, I know, and reprehensible, of 
course ; but really everybody is slangy now-a-days, 
and the particular term in question is gradually, by 
a sort of brevet rank, obtaining admission to the re- 
gular army of the language.) The Reverend John 
Payne was always, rather, inclined to silence. Mary 
Lambert, just emerging from the retirement of her 
mourning, felt a little unequal to the exertions re- 
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quired of her, even by the very limited society in which 
she found her8el£ Lambert, hardly yet at home 
with his new relations, was somewhat bashful and re- 
served. But one good talker will soon leaven with 
talkativeness a whole party, however predisposed to 
sQence. 

^ You know people must answer if you ask them 
questions,' Lady Casey would say sometimes, *8o 
you can always make them talk if you want them 
to.' Upon this principle she examined Lambert 
upon various heads : — ^his passage from Rome, his 
walk in the Park, his meeting the Reverend Edwin 
Foy, their visit to the theatre — ^anything that came 
into her head. 

'Sadler's Wells! bless the man, what a place to 
take you to. But Ned was always mad about plays. 
Lideed, about a good many other things, I fancy. 
Oh ! yes^ I know where it is. When I was a girl it 
was all fields out that way, and there used to be a 
place called White Conduit House, famous for tea- 
gardens and balloons and fireworks, and that kind of 
thing. All done away with now, and built over. 
They build over everything now.' Then, finding that 
Mary Lambert had somehow glided into conversation 
with Lambert upon the basis of questions which her 
ladyship had furnished, she artfully disengaged her^ 
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self, wheeled round to the right (at the double), and 
opened fire, as it were, upon the Reverend John 
Payne. How did he like Paddington ; better than 
Chewcombe Bishop ? Was he at the parish-church ? 
At a chapel-of-ease only, the Perpetual Curate being 
absent from ill-health. Was the duty heavy ? No, 
not very. Mr. Payne was sorry to say that he had 
no distinct parochial duties — ^he was endeavouring, 
however, to come to some arrangement with the other 
clergy of the parish — was anxious to divide with 
them the visiting labours — which really might be 
greatly extended. The parish was a very large one, 
a rich one, with yet a great many poor ; people who 
saw only the new and affluent part of it, had no 
idea how much wretchedness and suffering prevailed 
in other portions. Close at the back of some of 
those grand houses there were streets upon streets in 
which the poor were huddled together inithe most 
miserable way: and so on. The clergyman had a 
good deal to say when he was once fairly warmed 
with his subject. The action soon became general. 
At a significant nod from Lady Casey, Morris 
brought up the supports in the shape of a further dis- 
tribution of brown sherry, and after that there was 
quite as much conversation as could be desired at any 
dinner-table. 
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* Lambert, my dear, I dare say you can manage 
to carve that leg of lamb. Mary, let me send you 
some boiled chicken.' 

Her ladyship was ^mall in stature, and her arms 
were short ; it became necessary, therefore, for her 
to stand up, that she might obtain sufficient com- 
mand over the bird before her, with a view to its 
complete dismemberment. In this attitude, Lady 
Casey appeared imposing enough; not to say 
formidable. She acquitted herself with considerable 
skill ; but it was evident she regarded carving as a 
serious business — to be entered upon with deter- 
mination — knit brows and clenched teeth. Anyone 
greatly prone to levity might perhaps have felt 
inclined to smile, contemplating Lady Casey stand- 
ing at the head of her table, wielding the carving- 
knife so resolutely, and to the purpose. But it would 
not have been desirable, however, that the smile 
should have encountered her ladyships's bright stem 
blue eyes. Probably the smiler would have had no 
further opportunity of amusement at the expense of 
Lady Casey. 

* There, I think, that's pretty well done for an old 
woman like me,' she said, with candid satisfaction, 
having accomplished the division of the fowl. * Don't 
cut the lamb too thin, Lambert, my dear ; I don't 
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like what I call a shabby slice of lamb. I think Mr. 
Payne's ready for some more ; you'll find some fat, I 
dare say, down there to your right hand ; go and 
show him, Morris. You're doing it very nicely, 
Lambert, my dear.' 

Altogether, the dinner passed off very plea- 
santly. 

* Mind you ring for Morris if you want any more 
wine. Take my seat at the head of the table,' said 
Lady Casey to Lambert, as he opened the folding- 
door for her and Mrs. Lambert to return to the front 
drawing-room. And then the two gentlemen were 
left together over their wine. 

When there is no master of the house, and the 
guests find themselves left completely to their own 
resources, I think a certain sense of embarrassment 
generally prevails. Englishmen are popularly sup- 
posed to raise their glasses to their lips upon very 
slight provocation. This may be true; but it must be 
understood with a proviso. The guest, as a part of his 
enjoyment of the bottle, requires that it shall be 
shared by the host. The dullest (and the dryest) dinner- 
table I ever sat at, was one where the master of the 
house drank toast-and-water only. There was plenty 
of wine, and good ; but men handed the decanters to 
each other in a shy, shame-faced, joyless sort of way. 
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that was curiously depressing ; and, after a hastily- 
swallowed glass or two, we were all glad when we 
were permitted to rise from the table. The principle 
of * drinking fair,' upon which Mrs. Gamp insisted, ap- 
plies both ways. You have no right to drink much 
more than your neighbour ; nor much less. Of the 
two alternatives, the last is perhaps the most cen- 
surable — supposing, of course, that there is plenty of 
wine about. The presence of a host is very desirable 
after dinner, if only to set the example of helping 
himself and passing the bottle — ^about which proceed- 
ings there is a mute solicitation which is quite irresis- 
tible. Failing this, the thing resolves itseK into the 
mere drinking of another person's wine, unasked, in a 
cold-blooded sort of way, only worthy of a burglar or 
a dishonest butler. 

Alone with the Keverend John Payne, Lambert 
Foy, as the representative of his relative Lady Casey, 
passed the decanters in due form. But his acquaint- 
ance with her ladyship was too recent, and he was 
perhaps too young to play the part of host very satis- 
factorily. After all, Mr. Payne knew her ladyship 
better than Lambert did; so that the relative po- 
sitions of the two guests might have been exchanged, 
and no great injustice done. It was certainly a little 
awkward. Each filled his wine-glass ; but emptied it 
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slowly, contemplating it, and twirling it round by the 
stem. The two men knew each other very slightly : 
had been complete strangers but for their meeting 
the day before. Mr. Pajrne was always, perhaps, 
abstemious and reserved. He did not appear to care 
about his wine, while beseemed to have no great in- 
clination to converse — it might be had nothing parti 
cular to say to his young neighbour. On the other 
hand, Lambert was possessed by the ordinary adole- 
scent disrelish for clergymen — a remnant, I suppose, 
of school-day sentiments; and had a notion, too, that 
Mr. Payne was more than commonly strit^y even for a 
parson, and therefore additionally objectionable. Still 
it couldn't be that two English gentlemen should sit 
there in Lady Casey's back drawing-room consuming 
her ladyship's port-wine, which was a highly respectable 
sort of drink, without saying a word to each other. So 
at last Lambert made an effort to start the dialogue; 
and both agreed that it had been a remarkably nice day. 
In conversation with anyone who is comparatively 
a stranger to you, of course you can only begin in a 
common-place way ; and having successfully accom- 
plished the easy stages you can then proceed to more 
perilous feats of discourse. Just as in learning to 
read, you must master the common short words in 
everyday use before you can be trusted with deca- 
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people w« meet Tievs about the wind and the wBftthNr* 
the ten^entare aiid the seftaoD, befiHe ii« ciii Teiitnie 
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to promote talk^ the cmms of eontmrnng the subjects 
started and (^[leiiiDg op new matmal, legitimately 
reafB vith toot neighbour. After a few not paitiou- 
laify of^jinal obaeiratirai^ I^mbert eonsideied hi^^ 
entitled to be silent. The BeT^end John Payne 
then took np the borthen oi the inteiiocution. 

'So Hr. Foy went back to Xetherbuiy this mom* 
ii^' said Hr. Payne. 

'YeSy I belieTe so. He arranged last night to 
letom by an eaily train.' 

^ Is he an nnde of yonrs ?' 

' No, he's my second cousin only.' 

*0h, indeed!' A pause. 'Are you at Ox- 
ford?' 

* Oh dear no I I've been abroad some years. 
I should have gone on to the University) perhaps, 
after Eton, but — ^but I was obliged to go abroad. 
My mother's health was so bad that she couldn't 
possibly remain in this country.' 

Mr. Payne perceived that he had hit upon a pain, 
ful subject and hastened to change it. 

VOL. I. K 
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* Is Mrs. Lambert a relation of yours ? ' he inquired. 

* Well, no. She's a niece of Lady Casey's, but by 
marriage only ; her mother was a sister of the late 
Sir Cornelius Casey.' 

* She looks very delicate.' 

*Very delicate, indeed. But then, poor thing, I 
believe she's suffered very much. You see, she lost 
her husband in a very sad way. I dare say you may 
have heard the story. He was a colonel in the 
Queen's service, and was murdered in Lidia' 

* You don't mean to say that she's a widow of tJwt 
Lambert — Godfrey Lambert — of the th Regi- 
ment?' 

* Yes. Godfrey Lambert ; that was her husband's 
name.' 

* He must have been many years older than she 
was?' 

*Many years, I believe.' 

*How very curious,' Mr. Payne said, musingly. 
*I had no idea that she was the widow of that 
Colonel Lambert. I had seen her before, once; 
some time ago, now. She was staying at Netherbury 
with Lady Casey, and they came over to see the 
church at Chewcombe Bishop, where I was then 
liv^g. I knew Colonel Lambert, also. In fact — 
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{lerliaps you may have heard that I was at one time 
in ihe army, I was in Colonel Lambert's regiment ; 
Z served under him in India.' 

^How curious. He was my godfather. I was 
christened Lambert dier him. He was a great 
friend of my father's.' 

^ Ah!' and Mr. Payne twirled his wine-glass round 
by the ^m, between his thumb and forefinger^ many 
times in silence. 

*I think it would be as well to say nothing of my 
haying formerly known Cblonel Lambert,' he said, 
at last; ^ the fttct is of no interest ; mention of it can 
do no good to anyone. Probably, in Mrs. Lambert's 
present ^ate, it would be as well to avoid all refer- 
ence to her husband's name. Don't you agree with 
me?' 

' Oh, certainly ; of course,' said Lambert, nodding 
his head, and looking wise. After a pause, he added, 
* She's a very pretty-looking woman.' 

*Yes,' said the clergyman, slowly, and with a 
certain contempt in his tone, ^I suppose the world 
would agree to caU her pretty-looking. For my 
part,' he continued, with a change in his manner, ^ 1 
should call her beautifuL' He looked a little 
ashamed of the sudden enthusiasm of this declara- 
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tion, as he emptied his glass, and pushed it away 
from him abruptly. 

Morris entered to announce that tea was quite 
ready. 

* Will you take any more wine ? Not a glass of 
sherry?' Lambert asked, assuming the air of a host. 
* Then I suppose we may as well go into the next 
room.' 




CHAPTEE VII, 

AFTER DINNER. 

ELL, Mary, my dear, and how do you 
like him?' Lady Casey inquired, with 
some eagerness of manner, as the two 
ladies found themselves alone in the 
front drawing-room. * How do you like him ? ' 

* Like— who?' 

* You silly child, why Lambert, of course.' 

^Oh, he seems a nice boy,' Mrs. Lambert said, 
simply. 

* So he is, Mary ; so he is,' her ladyship agreed, * a 
very nice boy.' And then she added, rather abruptly, 
' I hope he isn't a goose, though ; I don't like geese.' 

'0 no; I don't think he's a goose,' said Mary 
Lambert^ smiling. 

* Well, we'll hope not, Mary. Perhaps it's as well 
he's not too forward. Toung men are dreadMly 
forward now-a-days ; and give themselves such airs, 
there's no bearing them. Still, it doesn't do to be 
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too shy and aheepiBli. I don't like people who Io<^ 
as if ihej didn't know what to saj. Lambert seemed 
to be rather dumb at first; he gpt better after- 
wardsy however/ 

^It was excusably I think, his bemg a Uttle 
shy. He's T&rj jonng, yon know ; and we were all 
complete strangers to him. Yon most remember, 
too, the sad lorn he's so lately suffered ; and then I'm 
a&aid I dkln't do much to help him ; but I felt very 
doll and nervous. I'm sore /must have fcoked as if 
I didn't know what to say.' 

* Yoa're a darlings Mary, and behaved beavtifidry, 
as you always do,' said her ladyship^ with an air of 
conviction. ^ But now I dare say you're tired, poor 
dear. Here, yon mnst take possession of the sofa, 
and put your feet up and rest yourself. Tve tdd 
Morris to bring up the tea in half an hour; not 
before. Gome, make yourself comfortable. I insist 
upon it, Mary. Are you warm enough, or would yon 
like a shawl over your feet? And now, you know, 
we've got to ccmsider what we are to do with Lamb^. 
Of course we must discuss the matter with Sir Felix ; 
it's his business to see about getting something for 
the boy ; but there's no harm in our talking over the 
affair a little beforehand. He's certainly good-look- 
ing, and gentlemanly ; and straight as a dart. What 
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do you say to the Army, Mary ? rm sure he'd look 
very nice in a scarlet coat' 

* Oh, no ; not the Army, aunt,' said Mrs. Lambert 
Something in the tone of her Toice as she uttered 
this arrested Lady Casey's attention. She gave a 
quick glance in the direction of the sofa, and then 
nodded her head sagaciously. 

*No, not the Army,' her ladyship echoed, *and 
certainly not the Navy. I don't want to be kept 
awake at night with thinking of that poor boy out 
at sea. Every time the wind rattled in the chimney, 
Tm sure I should be fimcying that he was going to 
the bottom. Let's see. What else can he be ? I 
don't think he'd do for a doctor — do you, Mary ? He's 
too good-looking. It doesn't do for a doctor to be too 
good-looking. As for the Church — well, we've got one 
clergyman in the family already, and I'm sure that's 
enough. Besides, I don't think Lambert looks as if he 
could preach a sermon. Not that he could do much 
worse than Ned Foy, for that matter. Ned means 
well, I've no doubt ; but, my dear, he's the very worst 
preacher I ever heard in my life. Put me in a black 
silk gown and bands, and I'd undertake to get into 
the pulpit and preach as good a sermon as ever Ned 
Foy preached, any day in the week — ay, that I 
would, Mary, however much you may laugh.' 
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This notion, indeed, seemed to afford much amuse- 
ment to Mrs. Lambert, who indulged in a little peal 
of laughter as, in her mind's eye, she saw her lady- 
ship clerically arrayed, and in fall possession of the 
Reverend Edwin Foy's pulpit Lady Casey was by 
no means offended ; but, on the contrary, seemed to 
be rather gratified by this display of mirth. 

^ I declare it's quite a comfort to hear you laughing 
again, Mary,' she observed; *it does me ever so 
much good — ^it's the best music I've heard for a long 
time. Let me see what I was saying? No, we 
can't have Lambert going into the Church. I can't 
fancy him a smug-faced curate, reading the lessons 
from one of those new-fangled hen-coop-looking desks 
they have in the Puseyite churches — ^ihat would 
never do. To be sure, he might go to the Bar ; but 
I've a notion that a man must have brains to get on 
at the Bar ; and I don't think Lambert's brains are 
his strong point. Not that I mean to say he's a fool. 
But I think some nice Grovemment appointment 
would suit him best — ^with nothing to do, and capital 
pay for doing it. That would be just the thing. I'm 
sure Felix ought to be able to manage that for him. 
After all, you see, we have to come back to Felix. 
FeUx, you know, has great influence. I believe 
people think a good deal of Felix, You see hia 
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money and his title and his partnership in the bank 
give him importance ; and he's certainly clever— oh, 
yes ! Felix is certainly clever. I must say that for 
him. Not that he's any favourite of mine. I like 
Ned Foy ten times better. He's a dear, good crea- 
ture is Ned ; though he's not over-wise. They seem 
very quiet in the next room. I wonder how they're 
getting on together. I hope they've got wine 
enough. I told Lambert to be sure and ring for more 
if they wanted it. Morris has got another bottle of 
port all ready decanted in the sideboard. I hope 
he'll have the sense to ring for it. Men hate to be 
stinted in their wine — and quite right too. It's no 
reason, because they come to dine with an old woman 
like me, that they shouldn't have enough to drink. 
By-the-by, Mary, I forgot to ask you,' and Lady 
Casey lowered her voice a little, * what do you think 
of the reverend gentleman, eh? He's a little grim, 
isn't he?' 

Mrs. Lambert mentioned that she remembered 
having seen the Eeverend Mr. Payne before — some 
years back, though only for a minute. She recalled 
to Lady Casey's recollection how they had once 
driven over fix)m Netherbury Priory to look at the 
Church of Chewcombe Bishop, and had quite acci- 
dently met Mr. Payne on the road. 
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*Did we ? ' Lady Casey continued; * I'm sure I'd 
quite forgotten it. We drove over to Chewcombe 
Bishop, did we ? I dare say you're right. There isn't 
much to see at Netherbury — one has almost to 
invent sights. Very likely we drove round to all the 
churches in the neighbourhood. Not that they're 
much to look at, any of them ; but it was something^ 
to do. Time hangs very heavy, on one's hands in the 
country. But what do you think of him, Mary ? 
He's certainly strict ; but he's a good man I really 
believe. I'm afraid I shock him sometimes, when I 
get talking in my free-and-easy way. I dare say he 
thinks me a very wicked old woman. I'm always 
expecting that he'll give me a right^lown good lecture 
about my goings on. Not that I should like him any 
the less if he did. You see it's hard for a clergyman 
to be a gentleman always. He must be rude some- 
times, if he's to speak the truth — ^as^ of course, he 
ought. It isn't very polite perhaps to tell people 
you think they're going to the deuce. Yet a dergy- 
man must say that, and worse, if he really thinks it. 
Tm sure Pajme's a conscientious man ; and he'll be 
at me some of these days, depend upon it. All the 
same, I like him ; though I think he's stricter than 
there's any occasion for. However, I dare say it's a 
good fault in a clergyman. I hate the curates one 
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sees about with coloured neckerchiefs and long 
whiskers, and glasses in their eyes, trying to look 
like guardsmen. Excuse me a moment, Mary; I- 
must just go and see if Morris has made all right 
about that boy's bed-room ? ' 

Her ladyship returned shortly. 

*The ideal' she cried, as she entered. *He's 
never brought his portmanteau. But- Til have my 
own way, I'm determined. Directly she's brought 
up the tea-things, Morris shall go down in a cab to the 
Tavistock. SiUy boy I Does he think I should have: 
asked him to stay with me if I didn't really mean 
him to come ? ' ' 

Though she declined to permit any interference 
with her presidency at the dinner-table, Lady Caaey 
was content to delegate to her niece the inferior 
responsibilities of tea-making. And very pretty Mrs; 
Lambert looked — ^the widow's cap notwithstanding — 
as she performed the duties of the teartable. A 
warmer tinge of colour glowed in her cheeks, her 
manner became more animated ; while her slender 
hands stirred busily: hovering over the cups and 
saucers like two white birds. The Beverend Mr. 
Payne could not resist a rather prolonged glance of 
admiration, as he drew his chair nearer to the table, 
and made some effort to converse with the lady. 
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Both seemed a little diffident and reserved at first ; 
but by-and-by they were floating along pleasantly 
enough upon a rippling stream of conversation. 

'Lambert, my dear, you come and sit by me on 
the sofa ; I've a great deal to say to you.' So the 
young man sat down by the side of her ladyship. 

*And now I'm going to scold you/ Lady Casey 
went on. * You naughty boy, why didn't you bring 
your luggage, as I told you to ? ' 

Lambert blushed. He felt some shame at having for 
a moment doubted the kind intentions of his hostess. 

*I didn't know — I wasn't sure — ^I was aJBraid' — ^he 
stammered. 

*You didn't know and you were afraid? Why 
what were you thinking about ? And there^s a pretty 
blush in your cheeks 1 Many a woman would give a 
great deal to be able to wear such roses. You wicked, 
suspicious boy, you! Do you think I should have 
asked you to come here if I didn't really mean 
it?' 

I have mentioned that her ladyship had sometimes 
a way of pacing the room, which was suggestive of 
the manner of the first Bonaparte. She was also 
accustomed upon occasion, further, as it seemed, in 
imitation of that great man's example, to pat the 
cheeks and pinch the ears of her protiges and fetvour- 
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ites, to demonstrate a sort of playful patronage and 
jocose approval of them. She bestowed attentions of 
this nature upon the young man, as she said to him 
caressingly, — 

* My dear, Mary and I intend to be very fond of 
you, and to take great care of you, and to make a 
great deal of you. I never had any children of my 
own ; but I'm very fond of young people.' 

Lambert could only murmur his thanks, and 
express his gratitude by his glances. The kindness 
of the old lady moved him deeply. 

' Go on chatting, you two at the tea-table,' said 
her ladyship, presently, addressing her niece and 
the clergyman, in whose conversation there was a 
momentary lull. ' Lambert and I are talking 
secrets, and we don't want you to listen.' 

Now, if you do not desire absolute silence in a 
room, never tell people to talk. I don't know any- 
thing that seals one's lips, or banishes ideas, or 
induces forgetfulness of the ordinary subjects of 
conversation, more than the expression of a desire 
that one should talk at all hazards ; and especially 
if this be with the view of giving an opportunity to 
some other people to discuss confidential matters* 
Mrs. Lambert and Mr. Payne found that, for the 
moment, they had really nothing whatever to say 
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to ejtch other. Silence prevailed; so that when 
Lady Casey turned to Lambert, and asked him, in 
the loudest of whispers — * My dear^ do you sleep mi 
a bed or a mattress f ' — ^her interesting and delicate 
inquiry became quite alarmingly audible. It would 
have been really absurd to have pretended not to have 
heard. And a droll look danced in Mary Lambert's 
eyes, and something very like a smile twitched the 
lips of the Eeverend Mr. Payne. Lady Casey was 
;perfectly calm and unmoved, however ; saw nothing 
to laugh at in the situation ; paused for a simple 
answer to her simple question. So Lambert had to 
avow his preference for reposing on a mattress. 
He was proceeding to some further statement, when 
he was interrupted by her ladyship. 

* Stop, stop, my dear/ she said ; * set your mind 
at rest I've managed it alL Youll sleep here to- 
night, and for a good many nights to come. Now, 
don't open those hazel eyes of yours so wide. I'm 
accustomed to have my own way ; and I intend to 
have it now. I've sent Morris down to the Tavis- 
tock; she'll pay your bill, and bring away your 
luggage. Don't say another word about it, there's 
.a dear boy. You're not ashamed to be indebted for 
the payment of a trumpery hotel bill to an old 
woman like me — old enough to be your grandmother 
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. — ah, and nearly being your grandmother, too ; only 
Pitt Foy didn't like me enough, and I liked some 
one else better ? You're not ashamed, I say ? No, 
of course you're not Morris will manage it all. 
She'll soon be back now. And so that matter's 
settled; and your home is here for the future, re- 
member that. And now, we'll talk of something 
else. 

It was a pleasant evening altogether — in the 
very simplest and quietest sort of way. There was 
.a piano in the room, and there had been a whispered 
suggestion &om Lady Casey, that a little music 
would be very delightful if Mrs. Lambert felt quite 
equal to it But the earnest counter-appeal of the 
younger lady — * Now, pray don't ask me — pray 
don't; you know I never touch the piano now,' — 
had fairly stopped this project at the outset It 
was about half-past ten when Mr. Payne rose to 
.take leave of his entertainer and her niece, per- 
iorming this duty with that combination of clerical 
gravity and military punctiliousness which was 
habitual to him. Turning, then, to Lambert Foy, 
he said — 

' I, hope I shall see you again soon.' And he 
gave his address to the young man. * You will 
always find me here. Pray call, if chance takes you 
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to Paddington. If you will come there on purpose 
to visit me, I shall be the more obliged.' 

* Certainly, John Payne is a gentleman,' said 
Lady Casey, emphatically, after he had quitted the 
room. 

Morris had accomplished satisfactorily the mission 
with which she had been charged. Lambert found 
his luggage duly placed in his bedroom. Nay, 
more than this, his articles of apparel had been 
arranged in chests of drawers, and other appropriate 
places, with a dexterity and a sense of order due to 
Morris's own excellence, and her long training in the 
serrice of Lady Casey. 

* It looks as though I were going to stay here 
for ever,' Lambert said, with a smile, as he sur- 
veyed these arrangements. *What a fuss they 
make about me. Beally, it's immensely kind of 
them.' 

He had been accustomed to the tumbled and 
somewhat untidy system of wardrobe which is a 
characteristic of the minage of the unmarried. 

Lady Casey had parted with her prot4g4y only after 
repeated directions and cares for his comforts. He 
was to be sure and ring if he wanted anything. He 
was to tell Morris. Morris had instructions to see 
to his well-being. If he hadn't blankets enough on 
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'his bed and was too cold, or if he had blankets too 
many and was too hot, he was to be sure and say 
so, and the matter should be corrected. Did he 
want hot-water for shaving? and at what time would 
he like to have it in the morning? (It was barely 
possible to avoid a little laughing at these inquiries. 
Lambert's chin certainly looked smooth, and not 
hirsute.) 

* He was much obliged,' he said ; * he thought he 
could manage very well with cold water, thank 
you.' 

* Well, then, good-night, my dear, and God bless 
you.* 

And then the old lady went so far as to kiss him, 
blushing and surprised. 

Mary Lambert was satisfied with less demon- 
strative leave-taking; but she pressed the young 
man's hand cordially enough. She was pleased to 
see the high position he occupied in the old lady's 
favour ; had a sincere pity and regard for him, and 
a sympathy with his situation ; and, indeed, was fully 
prepared to go hand in hand with her ladyship in 
petting and spoiling the young fellow — as only two 
women, in the exuberant tenderness and charming 
unreason of their nature — can conspire to pamper 
and spoil a man : or a dog. 
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Some thoogbi of this, even, presented itself to 
Lambert; so much base mgratitiide ever lurks in tiie 
male bosom. It oocorred to him that his hostess's 
fiiYOor was, periiapsy a trifle ledondant. Many a 
man has deemed that an oviN][das of kindness has 
aboot it something akin to persecution : has wearied 
of ezoesB of loye. Over-sweetness palls and cloys, as 
we all know. 

* They are very good to me»' said Ijuoibat, as he 
got into bed ; * bnt, of coorse, I can't go on long 
like this. I don't want to stay here doing nothing, 
but playing the part of Lady Casey's pet; that 
would never da Not bnt what she's wonderfolly 
kind to me; and so is that svreet-looking Mrs. 
Lambert Stilly I must be doing something. I 
must be getting my own living. And the sooner the 
better.' 

You see his ingratitade was not absolntely bad 
—did not proceed from any complete mental 
eormption — was due, in great part, to his long- 
ing for active exertion. He could not f<»^t that 
he had to carve his way through the world to 
fortune ; and he was naturally anxious to begin 
upon this good, if formidable, work as soon as 
might be. 

Now, having at last got this young man fairly 
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abed and asleep, I shall avail myself of the opportu- 
nity to enter upon a few particulars concerning ti^ 
family history; just as a good housewife — night 
having curtained the world, and the children being 
at last hushed and stiU — profits by the quiet and 
repose of the hour to execute a little serious, useful 
work, before herself withdrawing to rest I know, 

my reader, you have a shrinking within you at 
the thought of a retrospect or a genealogy — at the 
sight of a sheet of pages full of closely-printed 
matter, without the broken lines telling of dialogue 
or of a change of subject, which are as the chinks 
through which ennui finds escape — the steps by 
means of which the novel-reader escapes from tb6 
confinement of close reading, and hastens on to that 
longed-for bourne — the word Finis on the last page 
of the last volume. But you are tolerably intimate! 
with my young friend Mr. Lambert Foy. I must 
now ieU. yon something-^ a very little, but still 
something — about his father and mother. Yes — ^and 
it's very shocking ; but it really cannot be helped, — 
something also about his grandfather and his grand- 
mother. Please resign yourself, therefore, to this 
infliction : if it be one. Accept the drier portions of 
this narrative at once. I could only postpone them. 

1 could not supprei^ them altogether. And if you 
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were to elude them now, I warn you that they 
would confront you afterwards, coming upon you unex- 
pectedly like disagreeable ghosts, at a far less con- 
venient period of the story. You submit ? Thank 
you. 

William Pitt Foy, then, the second son of the first 
Sir Felix, cast off by his fieither for having married 
the daughter of the apothecary at Chewcombe, had 
struggled bravely with his ill-fortune. Why should 
he fear poverty? Had not his father been poor 
enough at one time: albeit now he was a rich 
Banker and Baronet, and owner of Netherbury 
Priory? But the doctrine of chances was against 
Mr. William Pitt It was not to be expected that 
more than one of the family should so manage his 
original capital of twopence-halfpenny as to convert 
it into something like a million of money. And, in- 
deed, poor Pitt Foy did not prosper very much. He 
tried many things with almost equal bad luck. Try 
for it, sigh for it, toil for it as he might, fortune 
seemed never to be fairly within his grasp, though 
always dangled irritatingly near him. He clutched 
at it, but it was a fortune of the mind ; it escaped his 
fingers ; he had it not — ^but yet he saw it stilL He 
was panting with fatigue, and yet had no money 
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to put in his purse. Troubles came heavily upon 
him ; his poor, loving, little wife was taken away ; it 
had been an agony to him for months to hear her 
fidiarp, dry, painful cough ; but her death was worse 
than all — ^was terribly hard to bear. She bequeathed 
their one child to his care ; and then closed here eyes 
for ever. Poor and threadbare, hungry and wretched, 
much humbled and submissive, though, not to the ex- 
tent of asking aid from his faflier, poor Pitt was 
very glad at last, upon some friend's invitation, to 
mount a stool in a merchant's counting-house, receiv- 
ing a small but secure income in return for much 
drudging sort of work. He resigned all loftier am- 
bitions. He was content if he could earn bread 
enough for his boy and himself. He toiled with an 
industry, which, if gloomy, was yet unremitting; and 
in time won its reward. He was sent to India in the 
service of the firm. He was very loth to leave his 
boy, but it was impossible to forego the advantages 
which this journey to India offered. There was even 
precedait for such a mission as he had been intrusted 
with, if satisfactorily accomplished, resulting in a 
junior partnership. 

He dared once more to hope — ^fortune was again^ 
or seemed to be, within his reach. Oh, if a share 
in the profits of the bouse he served was ultimately 
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.to reward his labours and his sorrows! It could 
not be true! Well, it was not A week or two 
after his arriyal at Calcutta, poor Pitt Foj was 
stricken with yellow fever, and died in a few 
hours. 

The firm were kind to the lad their derk had left 
behind him totally unproyided for. They would in 
due time have giyen him his father's high-stool in 
the counting-house. But they had the good sense to 
perceive that the young fellow possessed a vivacity 
and spirit, not altogether suited to the quiet atmo- 
sphere of the merchant's office. One of the partners 
discovered that he had a cadetship within his gift 
He was a bachelor, and had quarreUed with his rela^ 
tions, who had children, and, perhaps, would have 
been glad of the chance of sending one of them to 
India. So in a fit of generosity, he gave the cadetship 
to Pitt Foy's boy. He was a promising lad enough : 
a general favorite. It is even possible that he might, 
as time went on, have gained the good-will of his 
grandfather, old Sir Felix, already disposed to think 
that be had sufficiently punished poor Pitt Foy's con- 
tumacy, and might now close the account ai his ven- 
geance : not carry on a balance of it to a new gene- 
ration. But ill-luck blights a whole branch of a family 
SQmetimes in a curious way. Pitt's son, home from 
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India for ^ twelvemonth on sick leave, was indiefereet 
enough to follow his father's unfortunate example : to 
marry where he loved. It was an imprudent busi- 
ness — that was all that could be said about it. But 
it offended, past pardon, old Sir Felix Foy. He 
deigned to take no further notice of his grand- 
son. All chance of favour in that quarter was 
completely thrown away. The young man left to 
himself, his health restored, returned with his wife 
to India^ and served zealously in the Army of John 
Company ; at a time when, it so happened, John 
Company had particular need of the zeal of its 
servants. 

I must beg forgiveness for introducing just a 
teaspoonful of history into the current of this 
narrative. But for certain members of the Foy 
family, some events which happened in Afghanistan 
just a score of years ago, had a very considerable 
interest. 

The nowJudavst policy and proceedings of Lord 
Melbourne's administration at home, and the amiable 
incompetence of his Governor-General in India, had 
entailed upon English arms such defeat, calamity^ 
and disgrace, as they had never known before, 
and have never known since in any part of .the 
world. The Indian mutiny of later years, if attended 
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by conditions of greater physical horror, yet did not 
bring with it a recurrence of the tragic ignominy 
which marked the Afghan war, 

England was then compelled to learn strangely 
new and painful lessons. That her commanders 
could be not only incapable but also craven — that 
her soldiers could lose heart and yield to panic — ^that 
her councils of war could be so mad, or so base, as to 
treat with a treacherous and blood-thirsty foe, accept- 
ing terms which involved the sacrifice of guns and 
treasures, the abandonment of the sick and wounded, 
and the rendering up of English women as hostages. 
The retreat from Moscow was less terrible to France, 
regard being had to the proportion of the numbers 
concerned, than the retreat from Cabul was disastrous 
to England : who had indeed need to mourn as she 
watched her degraded forces struggling through the 
horrors of the passes of Khoord Cabul, Tezeen, and 
Gundamuck. 

Abler and nobler hands took the reins of power. 
A change came ; there was rallying, retrieval ; vic- 
tory once more smiled upon English arms. Poor 
comfort it brought to the thousands who had 
&Uen from cold, from famine, from the relentless 
cruelty of the enemy. Their bones were left to 
bleach upon hill and plain. They were avenged. 
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however, and — a more important matter — India was 
saved. 

Pitt Foy's son went through the worst part of the 
Affghan campa^ns. Promotion came to him as his 
brother officers were shot down at his side. He was 
Captain Foy when he received his death wound in 
the victory gained by Major-General Pollock over 
the troops of Mohammed Akbar Khan, and the 
Ghilzee Chiefs at Jugdulluk. He left a widow in 
enfeebled health to linger many years between life 
and death, dying at last at Bome, a little before the 
date at which this chronicle commences, and one 
child, a son, Lambert Foy, with whom the reader is 
already acquainted : who is now in London, seeking 
out his kith and kin, looking for a livelihood, for 
he is of the poor branch of the Foys, and over 
whose bed as he lies asleep, Lady Casey's guest 
in Mrs. Seeley's lodging-house in Welbeck Street, I 
haVe ventured upon this retrospective narrative 
touching his progenitors. 

He wakes up suddenly with a start, as only people 
wake up in unaccustomed beds. Where is he ? he 
asks himself, sitting up rubbing his eyes, trying to 
pierce the gloom of his chamber, to trace out the 
form, blurred by the darkness, of the furniture in the 
room. The window opposite to him, an oblong of 
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dim Ught — surely its place should be on his left as he 
slept? Has his head wandered from his pillow? 
has he swerved from his proper position in bed ? 
Ah, no; he remembers now; he is not at home; a 
sad event, long feared and expected, yet not less 
terrible to bear when it really came, has sundered 
him from Bome. He is in England. At the hotel ? 
No ; he has found a friend— an aunt^ as she says, in 
old Lady Casey. 

* What a lucky fellow I am ! ' he thinks, with a 
smile, as he composes himself to sleep again ; ^ and 
what a good old lady that is.' 

Certainly, her ladyship is an estimable person ; but 
for the question of luck, except in this particular 
instance, I am not sure that Mr. Lambert has beeu 
particularly favoured. 

Just then, he could not be mistaken, surely he 
heard a voice — ^in an adjoining room — singing: a 
feminine voice (not loud, yet bright and clear), 
executing no settled tune or complete melody, but 
what I think they call on the Italian Opera boards, 
and in musical reviews, a 'cadenza,' — a roulade, a 
trill, a neat shake, a high note run up to playfully, 
touched, held firmly for a moment, then suddenly 
let go again, while a brother tone in a lower octave 
is seized, a prisoner as it were, in its stead ; and 
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{his little perfonnance executed again and again at 
intervals. Who could the singer be, at this hour of 
the night ? It was very strange. Was it Mrs. Lam- 
bert, the young widow ? 

No, it was impossible ; it could not be Mrs, 
Lambert. 




CHAPTER Vin. 

MRS. SEELEY's humble APOLOGIES. 

you desired to be numbered on Lady 
Casey's list of friends, it was very neces- 
sary that you should give in your adhesion 
to a favourite notion of hers, that she 
enjoyed but a delicate state of health, and was 
always more or less of an invalid. For my own part^ 
I am free to confess, as they say in the House of 
Commons, that to me her ladyship always presented 
the appearance of about as robust a person, her 
years being considered, as I have often met with* 
Indeed, I think that very often Lady Casey lost 
sight of this invalid character of hers, and undertook 
a line of conduct for which her health, had it been 
really delicate, would have clearly unfitted her — 
performed feats of strength and activity well worthy 
of younger years, and the stoutest physical condi- 
tion. But by fits and starts she bore in mind to 
play out her part consistently, and gave vent to 
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avowals of her fragility and weakness, with which, if 
you were her confidant, and desired to stand in her 
good books, you would do well to express your hear^ 
tiest and best sympathies. * I'm an old woman,' she 
would on these occasions proclaim, in a mournful and 
feeble tone, nodding her head with a sad significance. 
* I'm but a poor creature ; my constitution's shattered 
all to pieces ; the doctors don't know what's the matter 
with me, and can't do me a bit of good. I'm break* 
ing up ; I know I am. I am only kept alive by just 
a sip of sherry now and then, and a mouthful of rusk, 
or the merest crumb of dry t6ast. Well, well, per- 
haps it's no more than I can expect at my time of 
life.' But these fits of depression, real or affected 
(and I believe them to have been pieces of consum- 
mate acting, only her ladyship, like some other per- 
formers one has heard of, was so accustomed to histri- 
onic efforts that she did not quite know when her 
conduct was natural and when it was artificial)-— 
these attacks of despondency did not last very long. 
She had soon forgotten all her troubles, was talking 
gaily, laughing exuberantly, moving about actively, 
and sitting down to her meals with an unmistakable 
appetite. 

It was a part of the carrying into effect of the idea 
of her invalid state, that her ladyship did not quit her 
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It was a result of this arrangement-, that when Mr. 
Lambert Toy came downstairs in the morning, he 
found he was destined to enjoy a tete-h-tete breakfiast 
with Mrs. Lambert. Now, for inducing acquaintance 
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and the intimacy which points to friendship, for dis* 
missing all the hindrances which reserve, or shyness, 
or youth's excess of self-consciousness imposes in the 
way of being frank and simple and natural, there is 
nothing like a tete-ortete meal and conversation. It 
is not difficult for the most restrained and bashful 
people to talk, and to talk well (that is, their best), 
when it is quite clear that their conversation can 
only be heard by the person to whom it is specially 
addressed. Be sure that you talk much more to the 
purpose, say things which are much better worth 
hearing, when you have A all to yourself, than when 
you have B at your side — an unsjrmpathetic, perhaps 
cjoiical and critical listener, or at least a stranger, 
about whom you know little or nothing, except that 
he is in the way, and you could get on much better 
without him. And this applies really te the simplest 
kind of conversation; not merely to the talk of lovers, 
who naturally feel rather homicidally inclined when a 
third person is listening to them : as of course there 
ever should be. Did you ever try to write, no matter 
what, with another person looking over your shoulder? 
It is a depressing and difficult sort of thing. And 
talking to one listener in the presence of another is 
equally disagreeable. 
So Lambert Foy and the young widow were soon^- 
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at their ease, chatting very pleasantly together, 
enjoying their breakfast. I don't mean to set up 
the young fellow for a genius. Although he is 
destined to play a not unimportant part in this 
history, I can't pretend that he was in any way 
very remarkable. In these days, you know, there 
are no real heroes ; and we must perforce be content 
with such approximations to the genuine article as 
we can obtain. Still he was intelligent and well- 
principled, and brave and frank; and I think the 
sum of those qualities centred in a human being, 
helps to form a very creditable sort of gentleman. I 
hope and believe that one may meet-a thousand or 
more as good any day in the week, in the streets of 
the town. But I profess to be dealing rather more 
with ordinary than with extraordinary people. You 
see, one has so much more experience of the former 
than of the latter class. 

He could not talk philosophically, or epigrammati- 
cally, or poetically, but he could convey his impres- 
sions upon men and places and things in a fresh, 
genuine sort of way, which had a certain charm 
of its own. He was not learned, but he was hearty^; 
he was not deeply read, but he was natural, in thought, 
in expression, in manner. And heart and nature are 
really very excellent things. 
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'I don't think he's at all a goose/ said Mary 
Lambert, as she rang the bell to have the breakfast 
removed. She was thinking of a fear expressed 
by Lady Casey overnight, which connected Lambert 
with that bird of bad character, considered as a 
creature of sagacity. ^Lideed, I'm sure he's not 
at all a goose. What could have put such a 
notion into aunt's head? He's a very intelligent 
and well informed, and gentlemanly — boy — ^young 
man, I should say; it's a shame to call him 
a boy. Why, he must be very nearly six feet 

higk' 

For his part, Lambert was thinking what a very 
nice woman Mrs. Lambert was, and how very pretty ; 
and what a sweet, calm, graceful manner she had; 
and how sad it was that she should be left a widow, 
so young as she was, too ; and what a pity that she 
should be obliged to wear that ugly cap ! 

' And you cannot recollect ever having seen Colonel 
Lambert, my husband?' she asked, in continuation 
of some subject they had been conversing upon. 

Lambert had no recollection of ever having seen 
the late coloneL He had always understood, how- 
ever, that his feither's regard for that officer had been 
very high ; they had been quite intimate friends, he 
believed. But it was a good many years ago now 
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since the death of Captain Foy, at Jngdulluk. 
Lambert was quite a child at that time. He did not 
remember his &ther distinctly; yet sometimes it 
seemed to him he had a recollection of having 
been tossed up in the air by a tall gentleman, in a 
scarlet coat, who wore some white swathings about 
his shako, and sometimes dandled his little boy on 
his knee, permitting him to play with the bullion of 
a grand pair of epaulets, or to swing about the tassels 
of a sword. That was in India, of course. 

^ 1 have a portrait of my poor husband in my desk; 
would you like to see it ?' 

Lambert had only to reply that he should like to 
see it very much indeed. It was evident from her 
manner that the lady considered d^ was ccmferring 
up<m the young man no inccmsidefaUe &vour — was 
admitting him to a great privilege. Lambert tried 
to assume a tone and rnann^ of deqp interest in the 
matter in hand— <tf gratitude for tiie kindneBa and 
consideration of which he was the object I don't 
think really he cared much about inspectii^ the 
poitrait of the late coknel, in qfiile of his indebted- 
ness to that officer for a Chrislian name. It, was 
dear that Uie sponsor had not bestowed mudi attri- 
tion upon his godson— baptismal TirpniMihiHtioo had 
weighed very lightiy upon the gallant gentlonan. 
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But it was a pardonable hypocrisy altogether, to 
aflfect sympathy and interest ; the absence of all 
semblance of such sentiment would have been very 
wounding to the widow. When there are tears in 
the eyes of our friends, there can be no great sin 
in our pulling as long a £Etce as we can: even 
though our sensibilities may not be very deeply 
touched. 

Mrs. Lambert^ with a little tremor about her white, 
taper fingers, unlocked her desk and took from it a 
miniature, in a morocco case. There was just the hint 
of a sob in her voice as she placed the portrait in 
Lambert'-s hands, and said : — 

' He was a brave soldier, and a good man. But it 
pleased Heaven that he should come by his death 
veiy sadly; from the cruelty, and treachery, and 
wickedness of one of those under his command, in 
whose interest he toiled night and day ; for he was a 
father to the men in his regiment — was never weary 
of toiling on their behalf. The terrible affliction his 
death has been to me I dare hardly trust myself to 
speak of. No woman ever had so good and worthy 
and excellent a husband. I submit to Heaven's will. 
Yet I have, indeed, cause to mourn for ever over the 
loss I have sustained. Yet I must not think only of 
myseK. The Queen lost, in the murder of my poor 
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husband, one of her ablest commanders; the country, 
one of its bravest defenders/ 

And with this little funeral oration, as it were, the 
widow turned away to the fireplace. The tears were 
gathering upon her long lashes, and dropping one by 
one down her cheeks, and there was the quiver of 
deep suffering upon her face. 

If Lambert's sympathy had been only affected 
before, it was genuine enough now. There is some- 
thing infectious about real emotion. It was not 
possible to withhold, at least interest in one who had 
occupied so high a place in Mary Lambert's love. 
He turned to the portrait — a photograph — which had 
been much stippled and worked upon by a water- 
colour painter into a semblance of the nearly obsolete 
miniatures upon ivory of the past generation. With 
every desire to find in the face of her husband — as it 
appeared in the portrait — some warrant for the. 
widow's enthusiastic affection, it was difficult not to 
experience some disappointment. The colourist had 
probably done his utmost to soften the rigour of the 
photograph ; had modified harsh lines ; had added 
delicate tints. But in truth, the late colonel had 
been by no means well-favoured or attractive-looking. 
Lambert found himself contemplating a harsh, rather 
fierce, rubicund face; the forehead low; the hair 
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white and bristling, growing in obstinate tufts ; the 
mouth large and ill-shaped; the nose blunt and 
coarse ; a straggling thicket of a moustache upon the 
upper lip — a moustache that had evidently been 
grown late in life : it possessed all the scrubbing-brush 
characteristics of hair permitted to grow only after 
long years of shaving. 

* He may have been very brave and very good/ 
Lambert thought, *but he was not a nice-looking 
man ; though he was Mrs. Lambert's husband, my 
godfather, and my father's Mend. Certainly he was 
not a nice-looking man.' 

It was hard to prevent his looks from betraying 
something of his thoughts. He closed the case of 
the miniature, and returned it to Mrs. Lambert, with 
a simple ^ Thank you.' I don't know that he could 
have said anything more under the circumstances; 
yet he had himself a feeling of awkwardness at his want 
of words ; he would have liked to have expressed his 
sense of Mary Lambert's kindness, and his sympathy 
with her affliction. Possibly she desired nothing of 
this, however — ^was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to have regard to any shortcomings of 
his in the matter* And presently, after a pause, 
by way of homage to the seriousness of their last 
topic, and to permit recovery to an ordinary state of 
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mind, they resumed oonversation, occupying them- 
selves with indifferent subjects. 

And did the late Colonel Lambert, the reader 
perhaps feels inclined to ask, deserve all his widow's 
high praise and tender affection ? WeU, he may, or 
he may not, have done so. We shall see, perhaps, 
further on. Meanwhile it will be well to bear in 
mind that there may be much heartfelt worship 
dedicated to the most worthless of pnppets ; many an 
honest pilgrimage made to a shrine that is a swindle ; 
much fervent homage rendered to a relic that is an 
imposture. And yet these must not be counted as so 
much lost labour, or wasted time, or miserable folly, 
either. A devotee may derive a great deal of bene- 
fit even from a false religion. Misapplication cannot 
wholly rob prayer and Mth of their value. 

Meanwhile Lady Casey, having finished breakfast, 
was almost forgetting that she was an invalid, and 
that, her delicate state of health being considered, 
she ought to be extremely fatigued with her exer- 
tions on the previous evening. 

' I'm too old to be giving parties, however small, 
Morris, that's the &ct,' said her ladyship to her faith- 
M retainer; ^in my state I oughtn't to attempt 
such a thing.' 
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* Pm sure it went oflf very nicely, my lady,' quoth 
Morris; ^and considering that we had no assistance 
with the waiting, and that there was only the girl 
and me ' 

' Ah ! you wanted Dodd/ hei: ladyship interrupted, 
with a sharp look; *you silly woman, you know you 
did. But it wouldn't have done, you know, Morris. 
It was all very well when Sir Felix dined here, a year 
ago; and Fm bound to say that Dodd then made him- 
self extremely useful. A man's worth two women 
for waiting at dinner ; but I didn't ask Sir Felix this 
time; in fact, I didn't want him; and I couldn't 
have the man without the master. Besides, you 
know, Morris, it's undarstood that we're not to hear 
anything more about Dodd ; we've done with him ; and 
you were to get all thoughts of him out of your head.' 

^ Indeed, my lady, I wasn't thinking about him,' 
Morris urged, with a sigh ; ^ I was only saying that 
tiw^ dinner went off very nicely ; eyerything was very 
quiet and comfoftable.'^ 

'Quiet? Did you think it was dull, Morris?' 

* no^ my lady, I wouldn't say that it was dull- 
not at all dull — ^though certainly they were two of the 
quietest gentlemm I ever saw. Mr. Payne, I know, 
was always quiet— not but what some clergymen are 
ncHsy enough—and I liiink he made Mr. Foy quiet too. 
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Young gentlemen ain't generally so quiet, you know, 
my lady ; especially at dessert time. But perhaps 
Mr. Foy felt a little strange and shylike at first' 

' I won't hear a word against him, Morris,' said her 
ladyship, with decision. 

* no, my lady, I'm sure I wouldn't think of 
saying any such thing; such a good-looking young 
gentleman, too ; so quiet in his ways and so sweet in 
his manners, and so nice-spoken in all he says.' 

'I hope he slept well, and that he had a good 
breakfast ; but Mary will see to that. I suppose Mrs. 
Seeley had the sense to send up the remains of the 
fowls devilled. You must take care and make Mr. 
Lambert comfortable, Morris. You must see that 
he wants for nothing. I dare say he'll be a little 
backward about asking for things, and he'll make 
shift to do without them, rather than give trouble. 
But that won't do, you know, Morris. And always 
have a jug of hot water ready to take up into his 
room in case he should want it Tm glad he isn't 
one of those noisy young men one sees about now-a- 
days, who puff their nasty cigars under one's nose, 
and keep their hands in their pockets and their hats 
on, and stamp their feet and cross their legs, and 
give their orders in one's house as though they were 
in a tavern. He's certainly nice manners, as you 
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say — all the Foys have had nice manners ; the old 
man, to be sure, was rather rough ; but Pitt was a 
gentleman, and so was Jane's husband, Howe, thotigh 
his bad health made him peevish ; but he could put 
on rather a distinguished air when he liked, I re- 
member. Howe was what I call a milksop. How- 
ever, I hope Lambert isn't a milksop.' 

* no, my lady,' interposes her confidante. 

*How do you know, Morris?' asks her ladyship, 
sharply. 'Has he been kissing the servant-girl, or 
courting the cook ? What do you know about his 
not being a milksop? Pitt wasn't; no more was 
Pitt's son. Captain Foy, this lad's father ; so let us 
hope Lambert isn't* 

Then, after a pause of meditation, her ladyship 
recurs to the topic of conversation which had previ- 
ously occupied them. 'Yes, I think, as you say, 
Morris, everything went off very well ; that is to say, 
nearly everything.' This was said with an air of 
sudden recollection. *For you know, Morris, that 
melted butter was anything but what it should have 
been. I can't think how Mrs. Seeley could have 
sent up such stuff.' 

* Yes, my lady, Mrs. Seeley's very sorry about it. 
I was talking to her this morning. Indeed, she said, 
if you would permit it^ she would like to see you 
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about it, and explain how it came to be so different 
to what it should have been.' 

* Well, I don't see that it can do any good now, 
Morris, However, Til see her, of course. It's as 
well that I should, if it's only to prevent anything of 
the kind happening again. Let her come in now, 
Morris ; I'll see her at once, and get it over.' 

Mrs. Seeley was a little slim old woman, who had 
probably been very pretty in her youth. Indeed, about 
her delicate, regular, and well-proportioned features, 
unquestionable evidence of beauty still remained. All 
colour had now, however, completely faded from har 
tsLoe, which was of one even waxen hua She wore her 
grey hair neatly banded and smoothed from her fore- 
head. She had a very light tremulous voice, and 
she spoke in broken, wailing tones, as though always 
pn the eve, so to speak, of bursting into tears. Her 
manner was exixemely deprecatory ; and she had a way 
of wringing her hands as she spoke, which was dis- 
tressing until you became quite accustomed to it. She 
was evidently nervous and timid, though she managed 
her house well and kept her servants thoroughly up 
to their duties. K you met her on the stairs she had 
a habit, that was really overwhelming, of flattening 
herself against the wall, as though endeavouring to 
shrink into it, by way of expressing her deep respect 
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for you, of testifying her sense of her own humble- 
ness, her Idarm lest you should be incommoded or 
offended by the chance encounter. Other lodging- 
house keepers succeed by the vigour with which they 
meet and repel attack ; complain, and they are asto- 
nished ; they have never heard anything of the kind 
before; the thing cannot be. You must be wrong; it is 
impossible that they can be other tiban right. Mrs. 
Seele/s policy was very different ; she yielded before 
a blow was struck ; she was prepared to give up any- 
thing ; almost before you had spoken she was at your 
feet suing for pardon ; her humility silenced and dis- 
armed far more effectually than the most obstinate 
resistance; you could do nothing but beg her to rise, 
and let the matter be forgotten as soon as possible. 
I^ being a person of superior strength of mind, you 
proceeded with your expostulation and complaint to 
. the end, it was Mrs. Seeley's habit to fSetvour you the 
while with a running accompaniment of such acqui- 
escent phrases as '0 yes, indeed.' *To be sure.' 
* Of course you would, sfa:.' * Certainly.' * How sorry 
I am.' ^To think that such a thing should hav^ 
occurred!' *OhI dear, dear me.' * What will you 
think of me 1' and so on, the lady's contrition keep- 
ing pace with, if it did not even outstrip, the current 
of your ezpostuktion. 
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Morris ushered the small^ timid figure of Mrs. 
Seeley into Lady Caaey's apartment. The landlady 
always wore the quietest of shoes ; they must have 
been made of list felt, her footfall was so sound- 
less. She entered slowly and shrinkingly, wringing 
her hands. 

^Good-morning, Mrs. Seeley' says Lady Casey^ 
briskly nodding her head. 

* Good-morning, my lady,* responds Mrs. Seeley 
in her most plaintive tones. Her face seems to 
be wincing and twitching under an impending 
storm of tears. Never has her manner been more 
deprecatory. She begins at once. 'About the 
melted butter, my lady. Yes, my lady. I was sure you 
would have a complaint to make about it I saw it 
was anything but what it should have been. Never 
have I sent you up such melted butter before, and to 
think that it should have happened upon the very 
day of all others when you had company — gentle*^ 
men, too I Fm sure, my lady, I can't say enough 
about it. How grieved I was I Tes, my lady, thick 
and cbtted — so it was— certainly it was. And I know 
it's a thing that gentlemen are so very particular 
about — and very properly so, my lady — ^for of 
course I'm well aware your fish is good for nothing if 
your melted butter isn't fit to eat — and it wasn't, my 
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lady. I own it wasn't fit to eat; and to think 
that I shonld have sent it up to your ladyship's 
table on such an occasion! Pm sure I can't say 
enough about it I can't sufficiently apologize. And 
it's one of the things I've always prided myself on 
particularly. Yes, my lady, it is — the more's the 
shame to me. I've always seen to it myself — looked 
to it with my own eyes — the last thing before dishing 
up — ^because I know how important a thing it is. 
But yesterday, my lady, I was so put to it, that I 
really don't know what I did or didn't do. I only saw 
at the last moment, when it was too late, that things 
weren't what they should have been, my lady, and 
what I should have liked them to have been. But 
indeed, my lady, I was terribly worried and flurried 
yesterday. I wasn't myself, not to say, for a quarter 
of an hour together. There was that, my lady, 
happened only yesterday morning, which gave me a 
turn it will take me days to get over — indeed it will, 
my lady.' 

*Why, what was that, Mrs. Seeley?' asked her 
ladyship, now quite mollified about the melted 
butter ; perhaps anxious to escape from it to some 
other subject. 

* Well, my lady, I know Tve nb right to trouble 
your ladyship about such a matter ; of course^ it 
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can't interest your ladyship. It's a £EuniIy trouble, 
which isn't of concern to anybody — of course, it 
isn't to be expected it should be, to anybody but 
myself. But my granddaughter, my lady — though 
I oughtn't to say it perhaps — and may be, after all, 
she isn't so much to be blamed for it, for she's 
yoimg — ^and young people are not very thoughtful — 
but she's been indeed a sad worry and responsibility 
to me. And yesterday afternoon she came home 
quite suddenly. She'd run away, my lady — run away 
from school. 

* Eun away from school I the little vixen ! ' cried 
Lady Casey impulsively. 

*Yes, my lady,' Mrs. Seeley humbly acquiesces. 
* Tm sure I did hope, after all the trouble Tve had, and 
the pains Fd taken, that she was comfortably settled, 
and, so to say, provided for, for some time to come. 
And I'm sure it was a responsibility I was very glad 
to have off my hands. Not but what I was always fond 
of the girl ; and am so still ; as it's only natural I 
should be. My own daughter's daughter — ^an only 
child, too. But to find her coming suddenly back 
upon my hands again, without so much as a minute's 
warning, I do assure you, my lady, it shook my 
nerves to that extent, it was really quite dreadful.' 

* Where was she at school ? ' 
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* Well, my lady, she was not quite what you may 
call a pupil at the school, which was at Dunkerque, 
in France— *«nd IVe heard it highly spoken of as a 
finishing place finr young ladies. But she was to give 
instruction in English, and help with the music, and 
make herself generally useful. Clever, she certainly 
is. Yes, and accomplished. Pm not a judge myself ; 
— ^and of course, my lady, I don't pretend to say — 
but people that are judges, or ought to be, have so 
assured me oyer and over again. Salary she didn't 
receive; perhaps, at her age, it was hardly to be 
expected she should ; except her board, which she 
says wasn't sufficient ; and of course a growing girl 
likes and wants hearty meals — and certainly she's 
very thin.' 

* But what did she run away for? * 

'Well, my lady, I don't rightly know. But it 
seems, from all I can hear, that there was a down- 
right quarrel and high words ; and, indeed, I think 
Madame Grompertz, who keeps the school, must be 
something of what you may call a Tartar, my lady ; 
and Lydia's temper, I know, is rather quick, as 
indeed her poor mother's was hetote her. And 
Lydia's high in her notions, and couldn't brook the 
treatment ; and so she doesn't stop to say good-by, 
or to write word that she's coming, but packs up 
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her trank on the instant, and comes away by the 
night steamer to London Bridge; with only two 
sticks of chocolate to eat on the way. No wonder the 
poor thing was rayenous for food when she drove up 
to the door here, with no money to pay her cab fare/ 

* Isn't her mother living ? ' 

< No, my lady. My poor Martha has been dead 
some years now.' 

*Norher&ther?' 

'Well, my lady, her father is living. But — ' 
Mrs. Seeley turns away her head, and studies the 
carpet very industriously. She pauses — ^there is a 
catching in her throat — her voice is more tremulous 
and plaintive than ever when she resumes. ^ But he 
won't take upon himself to have anything to do with 
Lydia. So he's declared over and over again. You 
see it's been a very sad business from the first, my 
lady. I was always opposed to the match. But 
Martha was very headstrong, and what could I do ? 
I knew that no good would come of it Not that I 
would wish to be hard on James Finch ; far from 
it.' 

*Did he beat her?' asked Lady Casey pr^ 
cipitately. She was always inclined to jump at con* 
elusions, and entertained the notion that physical 
violence had invariably some share in the married 
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state of certain classes of society. * Did he beat her ? 
She ought to have gone to a magistrate.' 

* No, my lady, it wasn't that quite. I wouldn't 
say that of him. But it was not a happy marriage. 
James was certainly clever; but he was not hard- 
working ; and was always fond of trying different 
things. Now it was cork-cutting, now it was French 
polishing, now the veneering business, now it was 
cabinet-making; but it was never the same thing for 
long together. And Martha was certainly extra- 
vagant — ^yes, and vain, too— for she had good looks 
of her own at one time, poor thing! and fond of 
dress ; and both were a great deal too much given to 
pleasure. They gave themselves up to thinking 
about excursions up the river and down the river, to 
Eye House and Bumham Beeches, and what not. It 
wasn't to be expected that that could last for ever, 
you know, my lady. And the poorer they got, the 
more they grew quarrelsome, and bickering, and 
nagging, if I may so say, with each other ; which, of 
course, didn't mend matters. And Martha, who 
might have married so well ! They parted at last ; 
indeed, it was time they did. And — ^but that ■ was 
afterwards — Martha came back to me here. It was 
hard upon me ; but, of course, I couldn't but take 
her in. She was my own flesh and blood, let her 
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behave as bad as she might. And, indeed, my lady» 
I had cause enough to complain of her goings on : 
which were anything but what they ought to have 
been. And her child was bom in this very house--* 
baptized in this very parish.' 

* Well 1 * said Lady Casey. Mrs. Seeley was eri- 
dently embarrassed with her narrative — found some 
difficulty in proceeding. 

She resumed at length, speaking with a lowered 
face ; the tears trickling down her face. Her story — 
1 won't set it out at length — went to the effect that 
doubts and suspicions, similar to those entertained 
by King Leontes touching the origin of Prince 
Mamilius, had occupied James Finch in relation to 
the paternity of the child Lydia. 

* Oh! that was the case was it ? ' said her ladyship, her 
sky-blue eyes opening wide with interest and surprise. 

' Yes, my lady, and she left me at last I saw 
little enough of her the last few years.' Mrs. Seeley 
weut on, speaking hurriedly, * Perhaps I didn't wish. 
I hadn't need to wish to see her very often. But she 
was my own girl, my lady — my only one. Do what 
I would I couldn't but feel tender-like towards her. 
And, of course, it wasn't for me to judge her harshly, 
or to visit her failings upon the poor little one she 
left to my care.' 
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* Of course not, Mrs. Seeley. Don't cry. You're 
a good woman. Don't take it to heart too much. It 
wasn't your fault, you know. You've nothing to 
repioach yourself with.' 

* Fm sure I ought to apologize very humbly for 
troubling your ladyship with this long story; 
but, indeed, my heart's been very full of it. Still, 
I've no right to trouble your ladyship. I ought to 
apologize very humbly.' 

*Not at all. And now, you know, you must see 
what you can do about the girl.' 

* Yes, my lady ; that's very true.' 

* Have you any plan in view ? ' 

* Well, my lady ; I was thinking if I could find 
her a situation somewhere as nursery governess. 
She's clever enough for anything; but she's very 
young at present. But for French and music, I'm 
sure she'd be a credit to any family.' 

* Well, yes, that seems reasonable. I don't know 
why something of that sort couldn't be managed. 
We'll see about it, Mrs. Seeley. And, if necessary, 
I'll have some talk with the girl herself about it. 
There, I won't keep you any longer, Mrs. Seeley. 
Pray don't apologize. What o'clock is it, Morris? 
What ! Twelve ! Dear me, it's high time I was up 
and dressed. What a lazy old woman Lambert will 
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think me* Gome I look aliye, Morrisy and help me 
dressi' 

We will now, if you please, discreetly withdraw. 
Indeed, it seems to me, we have been intraders npon 
her ladyship's priyacy quite long enough. 




CHAPTER IX. 

GRANDMOTHER AND GRANDDAUGHTER. 

^N the basement of the house in Welbeck 
Street, were to be found the kitchens, 
and, built out at the back, a dark, low- 
ceilinged room, known as * Mrs. Seeley's 
own parlour/ This was a sort of courtesy title, 
however: it was, in truth, Mrs. Seeley's sleeping- 
room, and indeed the only apartment in the house 
which the good lady could claim as her own undivided 
property : in which she could always surely find sanc- 
tuary, as it were, and be secure against intrusion. 
For the upper chambers they of course pertained to 
the lodgers; while the kitchens were the peculiar 
possessions of the cook. 

* Mrs. Seeley's own pturlour' was not a very cheerful 
place. The view from its one window was decidedly 
depressing after a very short experience. You looked 
through bars, across a narrow way of paved area, at 
the barred windows of the back kitchen, at which 
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the servant^ known in all lodging-houses by the 
simple title of * the girl,' was wont to present herself 
as a perpetual object of study : while she blackened 
herself and cleaned the saucepans. The fhrnishing 
of Mrs. Seeley's room was of an unpretending cha^ 
racier. There was a black shade of the late Mr. 
Seeley oyer the mantel-piece— he had been butler it 
was said in the same aristocratic establishment which 
Mrs. Seeley had served in the capacity of house- 
keeper. His nUwuette exhibited that slope of brow, 
grandeur of nose and amplitude of chin one has 
been in the habit of associating with the Bourbon 
family, and has frequently traced among beadles, 
ambassadors, butlers, chamberlains, and like high 
functionaries. Mr. Seeley had, indeed, been ac- 
counted a very handsome and distinguished person* 
age in his line of life, and his unambitious union 
with the meek little wife, whom the reader only 
knows as his widow, had been at the time a matter of 
no small surprise and disappointment to his friends. 
This profile portrait of her late husband, it had 
pleased Mrs. Seeley to surround with a profuse orna- 
mentation of peacocks' feathers, dried lavender, and 
wheat ears. Upon the mantelnshelf were some chip- 
ped specimens of common china, a broken shell or 
two, a little block of wood purporting to be from the 
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wreck of the Koyal George, and cut into the sem- 
blance of a pocket volume, the figure of a cat couchant 
cut out of black velvet, with green beads by way of 
eyes, and fragments of silk representing its whiskers, 
and other minor curiosities of no great valua There 
was a threadbare, &ded square of Kidderminster car- 
pet upon the floor, and a simple Pembroke table, with 
a cover, from which all traces of colour and pattern 
had been long since washed away, in the centre of 
the room. The chairs were in a very invalid condi- 
tion, and had been from time to time withdrawn, on 
that account, from active service in other parts of the 
house* Many had an arm or a leg missing, or were 
seriously injured in the back : few were fit to be en- 
trusted with any duty of weight Against the waU 
was one of those painted deal presses, which are in- 
tended to look like bookcases; which they never do: 
being in reality beds in ambuscade. Mrs. Seeley's 
press was no exception to this rule ; it contained her 
resting place for the night, cramped into an inconve- 
nient attitude. Nervous visitors did well to take up 
their position at a distance from this press. There 
was a bok of insecurity about the'locks of its doors, 
and it seemed as though the prisoned bed within 
were capable, upon light provocation, of bursting with 
furious suddenness out of its place oi bondage, tumb- 
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ling down a sort of onpictoresqne aralanche, and 
overwhelming and burying every obstacle it might 
encounter upon its patL 

In ' Mrs. Seeley's own parlour' a young and girlish' 
figure was now sitting. This was Miss Lydia Finch, 
the landlady's granddaughter, whose sudden arriyal 
had been so seriously baneful to the melted but- 
ter, as we have already heard : who had played no 
unimportant part in the narrative with which Mrs. 
Seeley had so lately £Etvoured Lady Casey. The 
young lady — she was quite childish-looking she was 
so small and slight — as she occupied a low seat at the 
door of Mrs. Seeley's room, was busy with some fancy 
needlework : stitching delicate gold thread in many 
complicated arabesque curvatures, upon what looked 
very, like a smoking cap, of scarlet cloth ; and as she 
worked she sang, in light skylark sort of tones — now 
a jfragment of a musical exercise — ^now a verse of an 
Italian song — now a scrap of recitative, plenti- 
fully decked with flourishes and appoffiature, for her 
voice was extensive in compass and very agile and 
fluent. K Lambert Foy had been a listener now, he 
would have recognized the roulades which broke in 
upon his slumbers the previous night. Miss Finch 
had been the singer. She had occupied an apart- 
ment adjoining his. The room had been empty and 
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^on her hands/ as Mrs. Seeley phrased it, and on her 
granddaughter's sudden arrivaly had been placed at 
her disposal Had she been aware of the vocal efforts 
which had disturbed Mr. Foy's rest, Mrs. Seeley 
would have been deeply grieved. But as yet she 
knew little of Miss Finch's proneness to sing at all 
times and seasons, convenient or inconvenient. 
Unable to sleep, it had seemed to the singer quite a 
reasonable thing to treat herself with a roulade or a 
flourish. She was always singing, in fact. 

She is, no doubt, older than she looks, in spite of that 
superabundance of hair — ^it is pale in hue, yet not very 
lustrous — ^and that suppleness and slendemessof form 
which are generally characteristic of extreme girlish- 
nes& She stops now and then in the middle of her 
choicest trills to give a frown of considerable dedsion 
at a stitch that Has gone astray in her work, or at 
some unexpected obstinate irregularity on the part of 
the gold braid. Her hair is loosely, perhaps not very 
tidily, braided from her forehead and gathered into 
a large involved serpentined knot at the back of her 
head. A loose tress sometimes half escapes from 
this confinement and hangs down in a loop, shadow- 
mg her eyes as she bends over her work, whereupon 
she gives rather an impetuous toss with her head to 
shake back the rebel lock into a more convenient 
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poatioD. As she does so toq secure a better Tiew of 
her face, which is reiy thin, and pale eren to sal- 
lowness; her features small and regular, with per* 
haps an excess of decision about their outline ; the 
forehead straight and rather narrow ; the chin sharp 
and pointed; all fullness absent from the lower part of 
the face ; thence, it ma j be, its ezpressioii of Tiirid 
almost acrid sagacity. But what gives the fiM» its most 
marked character, is, perhi^ the i^tteogOk with which 
the eyebrows are defined : their dark hue contrasting 
curiously with the young lady's light hair : they seem 
almost as though ruled across her forehead by a firm 
hand, with a broad 'pencil dipped in some dense pig* 
ment Her eyes are grey, with pupils that dilate so 
readily and expansively that the irids have the effect 
of constantly varying their hue, they gain so much in 
intensity and irradiate so brightly. Her hands, it 
may be noted, though a trifle too nervous and slender 
for beauty, are small and well, particularly well, 
shaped. It may be on this account, and consciously, 
or from an involuntary following of a foreign man- 
ner, that she has a certain gesticulatory habit : quick 
movements of the fingers, and a freedom of action 
about the wrists, which is a little remarkable, it is so 
seldom seen among Englishwomen. Such was Miss 
Lydia FincL I am afraid I have kept both you and 
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lier waiting while I made this poor attempt at her 
portrait. Beading it over again, I find that after all 
it conveys but a limited notion of the yoimg lady's 
appearance. 

Miss Lydia sits and works and sings. A footfall 
is heard. She looks np quickly from her embroidery. 
Mrs. Seeley is coming from the back kitchen, cross- 
ing the narrow area, entering her own parlour. 

*Well, granny,' says Lydia, gaily, and plies her 
needle again industriously. 

Mrs. Seeley looks at her with fondness — with ad- 
miration, and yet too with a sort of alarm. There 
are some mothers who never seem to have got over 
the great fact of their having been the means 
of introducing and adding another fellow-creature to 
the world ; who look upon their offspring to the last 
as mysteries they cannot thoroughly comprehend; as 
things to be loved, of course, and yet to be much 
marvelled at, and to be considered with a vague sort 
of apprehension. The man who made the first steam 
engine may have experienced something of the same 
kind of emotion as he contemplated the enormous 
power of the machine he had created : beyond his 
control if he took his eyes from it for a moment, and 
capable of turning upon its originator and rending him 
if it were not most carefdlly handled. The mother is 
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justified in some qualms as she sees herself ontgrown 
(I don*t mean merely phvsicaUy) — ^by her child; by 
the thing of whom she knows so much and yet so 
little ; at one time so pliant, so abject, so helpless it 
conid be tyrannized over without a murmur, and now 
80 strong, so resolute, it spurns control, asserts a 
powerful will of its own, and in its turn may become 
a despot: its rule untempered by that tenderness 
which ever leavens the mother's government. And 
this feeling is not a matter of one generation merely ; 
but goes back through the parent to the grandparmt. 
Fear and wonder were mingled with the love in 
Mrs. Seeley's eyes as she watched her daughter's 
daughter. 

'That's a pretty cap, Lyddy/ she said at last, 
almost timidly. 

'Do you like it, granny? Well, I do think it's 
pretty.* 

And Lyddy tossed back her truant hair, held out 
her work at arm's length, and gazed at it with her 
head thrown back and on one side, and her chin 
upturned. Mrs. Seeley sighed. 

'How like her poor mother,' the old lady mnr- 
mured 

' And who's it for, Lyddy ? ' 

There was a deferential air of coaxing about Miq. 
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Seeley's tone : as though she were trying to make 
friends with some strange animal that might possibly 
snap at her in return. Lydia laughed, and there 
was a bright gleam of mocking mirth in her grey 
eyes, as she said, 

* Well, granny, if you must know, I began it for 
M. Gaspard. And who's M. Gaspard you'll ask, of 
course, won't you, granny? Well, I'll tell you. 
M. Gaspard is the singing-master at Madame 
Gompertz's. But, poor little M. Gaspard, I don't 
know when he'll ever get his cap now! Still, I 
may as well finish it now I'ye begun it. I did that 
great large piece of it on board the steamboat. I 
had nothing else to do ; nearly everybody else was 
sick. I wasn't a bit Poor little M. Gaspard 1 When 
he comes to-day to the school to give his lesson and 
finds I am gone, I think it will break his little heart. 

* Break his heart, Lyddy ? ' 

The girl laughed at her granddam's serious tone. 

* Well, I don't mean quite that, either. But M. 
Gaspard has been very kind to me. He has taken 
enormous pains with my voice i and he wets really 
very proud of my singing. And then I think the 
little man — he was very little, and ugly, and not 
young ; still, he was very charming — and I do be- 
lieve he had quite a tendresse for me.' 
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*A wAo^, Lyddy?' 

^ Well» he liked me, granny — ^there's plain English 
for you ; but it doesn't sound nearly so nice ; and it 
doesn't mean quite the same thing. And then 
Madame Gompertz, she had a tendresse — that is, 
you know, she liked M. Gaspard ; and then she grew 
very jealous, and hated the sight of poor little me. 
It was wicked, wasn't it ? for, after all, what could 
I do, you know ? What had I done ? How could 
I help it ? You don't think I encouraged him, do 
you, granny?' 

*No, my dear; certainly not,' said Mrs. Seeley, 
stoutly and simply, whereupon Lyddy laughed gaily 
enough. Then she resumed. 

' And Madame could be very fierce when she was 
jealous : very brutal, very insolent ; and soon I hated 
her just as much as she hated me — perhaps a trifle 
more. And then we quarrelled desperately. I 
think she would have struck me if she had dared, and 
she called me names. But I told you all that before ; 
and then I came away bravely by myself — wliat 
had I to fear? — and came to you, granny; and you're 
very glad to see me, ain't you, granny ? ' 

* Yes, my dear, very glad,' but it was rather nie- 
fully spoken. 

* And for this cap — I fear M. Gaspard must make 
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np his mind to go without it. Indeed, I don't know 
what I shall do with it now, unless I wear it myself. 
How should I look, granny?* whereupon she placed 
the unfinished cap, with the needle sticking in it, 
lightly on her head, the gold and scarlet contrasting 
curiously with her blonde hair, her pale face, and 
her dark eyebrows. Yet the whole effect had some- 
thing of a quaint attraction about it 

' Do I look like a Bayadere, or a fair Circassian, or 
a fierce old Turk, or what, granny ? I ought to be 
smoking a long pipe, oughtn't I? sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, sipping coffee. I had a puff 
or two of Monsieur Gaspard's cigar once. It was 
so strong, it made me cough ; but I rather liked^ it 
I think Madame Gompertz saw me. She was neyer 
the same after that She had been very civil before. 
What are you looking so sad for, granny?' 

* I was thinking, my dear.' 

* What about ? About me ? Yes, I am sure you 
were, you good little granny ; but what about me ? ' 

Mrs. Seeley was always deferential, as we have 
said. She was unambitious ; satisfied to follow 
always the humble path, and to fill the unpretending 
character she had assigned to herself: as a poor 
old woman gaining a simple livelihood by letting 
lodgings in Welbeck Street Her habits of humility 
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bad grown upon her. She did not bow low only 
before Lady Casey, or other like fine people occupy- 
ing her drawing-rooms ; she had homage to render, 
obeisances to make before all the rest of the world. 
She was now timid and submissive in the jwresence of 
her grandchild even ; not merely by reason of those 
parental emotions I have already aUuded to ; but she 
could not fail to recognize a certain superiority about 
Lydia: a distinction of manner, an air of refine- 
ment, a general tone of education and cleverness, 
which she was accustomed to associate with her 
lodgers in the drawing-room, rather than to find a 
race of in her own parlour. Simple, unassuming, 
people, who have been able to give to their children 
advantages of education and bringing up they never 
themselves received, may have experienced some- 
thing of Mrs. Seeley's diffidence and difficulty in 
the presence of Lydia. The position of the fetther, 
who has to give way before the superior information 
and refinement of his son, is one of some discomfort 
Contemplating her grandchild, and then glancing 
round her shabby little parlour — ^it seemed addition- 
ally dingy by contrast with the brightness of Lyddy — 
the old woman could not resist the conclusion that 
there was an unquestionable want of fitness about 
the present order of things. 
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'Yes, my dear, I was thinkmg about you. Of 
course— of course, Lyddy,' and her voice faltered a 
little; *it will never do for you to stop here — I 
mean to stop here always.' 

* Here f Always f I should think not, indeed.' 

There was contempt in her eyes, in her tone, that 
could not but wound the old lady. She would rather, 
perhaps, though that would have been unreasonable 
enough, too, have had the girl loth to go, imploring 
to remain. She proceeded plaintively, with that 
habitual nervous action of hers, as of wringing her 
hands. 

*I mean, Lyddy, I'm an old woman, and very 
poor. You mustn't think because I live in this large 
house that I'm rich, or anything like it. Things are 
not what they used to be. This neighbourhood 
isn't nearly thought so much of, or sought so much 
after as it once was. The rent's very high. Poor 
Seeley thought it right to take a long lease. He 
did it for the best; but I'm not sure that it has 
turned out so. You see fashions change so ; and we 
can't get the prices paid now for the apartments that 
we once used to get. I'm obliged to be very mode- 
rate in my terms, or I should have the house empty 
on my hands. And then the competition that there 
is now. Lodgings to let now at nearly every other 
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house yon come to in the street ! I remember when 
ours was the only house that let apartments, and we 
made almost a favoor of taking people in. Of 
conrse, it*s yerv different now. Anil what with rent 
and rates, water and gas, and house and parish taxes, 
it*s as much as I can do to keep my head above 
water, and make both ends meet at the end of the 
year ; and it was only the other day a cruel man 
called, with an inkstand in his waistcoat, and wanted 
to charge me with income tax, and another said I 
owed I don't know how much to the clergyman of 
the parish for Easter dues. The tax-gatherers come 
down very hard upon us poor people, Lyddjr, my 
dear.' 

* Yes, yes, granny,' the young lady cried, rather 
impatiently ; ^ but, after all this, what is it yon want 
to say?' 

* Don't hurry me, Lyddy, there's a dear, or I shall 
lose my breath, and shan't be able to say a word of 
what I want to.' And Mrs. Seeley paused for a mo- 
ment, sighing deeply, with a pitiful look. She ap- 
proached willi a painful reluctance the object of her 
discourse. * You've heard it said, my dear, I've no 
doubt,' she went on presently, ' that Heaven always 
helps them that help themselves ; and it is a true 
speech, Lyddy; depend upon it it is. So what I 
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mean to say is, my dear, that you must put your 
shoulder to the wheel, and do as much as you can, as 
soon as you can, to be getting your own living* 
There, Lyddy, that's what I had to say. Pleased, my 
dear, as I should be, if you could always stay with 
me — sorry, indeed, as I should be, to part with you, 
still, my dear, it would be wrong done to both of us 
if it were to be otherwise. I must stay here work- 
ing to get my bread, and you must go somewhere 
else to get yours. If I can save up a few pounds to 
leave behind for you when I am gone — ^it's all I can 
hope to do.' And, thereupon, the poor woman fairly 
broke down, and burst into tears. 

Lydia, a little sobered, sat for a few moments, 
silent. Presently, she said, rather with an air of sim- 
ple kindness and pity than with any show of deep 
aflfection — 

* Don't cry, granny. It will all come right in the* 
end. Don't think I meant to stay here doing nothings 
idle, while you worked; that wouldn't do at aU.^ 
Besides, you know I should get so terribly tired of 
it Here in this funny little room for ever ! Good 
gracious, what an idea ! No, I mean to do- better 
than that. I mean to rise in the world — ^if you're 
good, granny, I'll pull you up with me. Why 
shouldn't I? I'm clever^' Her manner changed;, 
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she began singing again, ending with quite a rocket 
of a cadenza — it went up so high, and burst into 
such a shower of bright clear notes. * It isn't every 
woman who can sing like that, is it, granny ? ' 

* No, my dear,' Mrs. Seeley said, with a sad simplicity. 

* Well, and though I'm little, Fm good — ^let us say, 
rather, I'm not bad-looking.' And then she tossed 
her hair from her forehead, and perked out her 
chin, her eyes very bright, and a smile running 
along her lips, tickling them, until they yielded, 
and laughed heartily. Mrs. Seeley looked very 
grave, however. 

* I shall succeed in the long run; but, mean- 
while, how to begin? that's the question, isn't it, 
granny?' 

Mrs. Seeley nodded assent. 

*Not another school, granny! No, thank you; 
not at any price. Not another Madame Gompertz. 
Even though there was to be another M. Graspard. 
Poor dear little man! No more schools with board 
instead of salary; with the chance of learning French 
and the certainty of having to teach everything else. 
Grand Dim ! How tired I was of that school ! I've 
gone to bed sbmetimes ready to faint — asleep some- 
times before I could get my clothes off; with no more 
voice in me after singing all day than a mouse. Poor 
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little me ; what I suflfered ! Not a school ; but what 
then, granny?' 

* Well, my dear, I was speaking to Lady Casey 
only a little while ago — ' 

* One moment, granny — who's Lady Casey ? That 
old lady who sleeps on the second floor ? Ah ! I saw 
her. I peeped in as I came downstairs — ^the door 
was left ajar, and I couldn't resist My 1 — what a cap 
she had on. Does she sleep in it, I wonder? With 
all those bows of ribbon I — what dreams she must 
have ! And that young man who slept at the top of 
the house ? Mr. Foy — eh ? — a relation. He's good- 
looking ; I like him. He has a distinffu^ air. But 
all Englishmen seem to have that, after one's seen 
nothing but the little French creatures I have been 
looking at for so long. Oh, so long ! And that other 
lady, the young one, with the widow's cap? There's 
a certain style about her I like ; though she wants 
dash, I think. Lady Casey's niece is she? Mrs. Lam- 
bert? Thank you. Pardon my interruption. Go 
on, granny, dear.' 

* You speak so quick, Lyddy, and run so from one 
thing to another, you quite bewilder me,' said poor 
Mrs. Seeley. * Where was I ? ' 

* You were speaking to Lady Casey a little while 
ago.' 
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* Ah, well, yes. I was speaking to Lady Casey ; 
and her ladyship was kind enough to express an in- 
terest in you.' 

* She's very good.' 

* And I think she will exert her interest on your 
behalf.* 

* I'm much obliged to her.' 

* And we agreed that if we could obtain for you a 
situation as nursery governess — ' 

* Nursery governess! Merd! that doesn't sound 
very promising. To brush children's hair, and mend 
their stockings, and w£tsh their faces, I suppose, and 
teach A, B, C ; am I to do that, granny ? Tm 
much obliged to her ladyship for her gracious 
patronage.' And she indulged in a grimace of con- 
tempt that wrinkled her nose and curled up her 
lips, and brought a strong dent between her 
eyebrows. 

Just then, a third person entered the small sitting- 
room. This was Morris, who brought a message from 
her mistress. Lady Casey hoped that Mrs. Seeley 
would come up into the drawing-room in the even- 
ing, and bring her granddaughter with her. Lady 
Casey was anxious to hear Miss Finch sing and 
play. 

Morris delivered this message with sufficient im- 
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portance. She was severely impressed with its 
graeiousness and condescension: thought it indeed 
decidedly too flattering to Mrs. Seeley and Miss 
Finch. Herself on terms of friendliness with the 
landlady, Morris did not quite approve of this extra- 
ordinary compliment from her mistress : was perhaps 
inclined to take advantage of Mrs. Seeley's humility, 
and felt in some mettsure aggrieved at her rapid pro- 
motion. Morris had always considered she was doing 
rather a kindly and compassionate sort of thing when 
she treated Mrs. Seeley as a friend and equal ; and 
now to find that she was to be received upstairs in the 
drawing-room as a guest was a little mortifying. 

* It must be Mrs. Lambert's doing, I'm sure,' 
Morris argued, * It can't be her ladysliip's ; I'm sure 
she would never so far forget herself. It must be 
Mrs. Lambert She's good-natured even to weak- 
ness ; she never will bear in mind what's due to her- 
self and her position. Yes and to me.' And then, 
her anger increasing as she warmed with her subject, 
she asked herself * What trumpery shall we be having 
in the drawing-room next, I wonder?' 

Morris was so far right that the form of the invi- 
tation in question was due rather to Mrs. Lambert 
than to Lady Casey ; who, to do her justice, anxious as 
she undoubtedly was to be of service to Mrs. Seeley's 
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granddaughter, would have had no hesitation in 
ringing the bell, and ordering that yoong person to 
be sent forthwith np into the drawing-room, as though 
she had been no more than a scuttle of coals. But 
Mrs. Lambert, to whom the subject had been re- 
ferred, had perceived at once that the case required 
some delicacy of treatment ; that Miss Finch must be 
considered not simply as the granddaughter of the 
lodginghouse-keeper, but with greater regard : as a 
young woman of education who had been en- 
trusted with the instruction of youth in a foreign 
school; so that it was indispensably necessary that 
nothing should be done in any way to wound her dig- 
nity or to ruffle her feelings. The invitation to the 
drawing-room in the evening was therefore decided 
upon. But^ perhaps, something of the kindness and 
consideration of the message was lost in its trans- 
mission ; while it derived some little bluntness and 
asperity fix)m the state of mind of the messenger. 

* Dear me, her ladyship's most kind and conde- 
scending,' said Mrs. Seeley, raising her hands to ex- 
press her surprise and admiration. Morris looked 
acquiescence in this sentiment, and took note that 
Mrs. Seeley's mode of receiving the invitation was 
sufficiently becoming. I think Miss Finch read the 
messenger's thoughts. 
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* Do you think of going, granny ? ' she asked, with 
a languid air, yawning slightly as she spoke. 

* My dear,' cried Mrs. Seeley, with a look of alarm, 

* if Lady Casey wishes it.' 

* I'm a good deal fatigued,' the young lady con- 
tinued, * I feel the exhaustion of my journey very 
much to-day. I almost think I'd rather stay per- 
fectly quiet this evening.' 

* My dear child,' gasped the grandmother — she 
was too deeply moved to proceed. She stopped, 
speechless, wringing her hands. Miss Finch was mer» 
ciful, and came to her aid. 

*0h, if you wish it, granny, that's a different 
thing; and I'll go. Certainly I will.' And she 
turned to Morris, and said, in calm, leisurely tones, 

* Tell your mistress, we shall be happy to come ; at 
eight o'clock, say. I suppose that hour will suit 
her ladyship.' 

There was an angry swaying about of Mrs. Morris's 
skirts — a slight trembling of her hand — something 
of the palsy of passion, as she moved away. * The 
airs that some people give themselves ! ' — she mut- 
tered — ^not very audibly. She could not trust herself 
to speak; but there was quite a volcano of angry 
phrases rumbling within her. Fortunately, these 
did not find vent from that crater, her mouth. 
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* Oh, Lyildy, dear/ cried Mrs, Seeley, in an agony 
of deprecation, * yon shouldn't spes^ so to peojde ; 
indeed, indeed, you shouldn't. I'm a&aid you'TO 
offended her ; and I wouldn't have done so for the 
world. She's an excellent woman; well-dispoBed 
towards us ; and Lady Casey's confidential serrant. 
She may persuade her ladyship nerer to take the 
drawing-rooms again. Remember, Lyddy, who we 
are — ^how poor, and humble, and dependent ! ' 

* Nonsense, granny, she's only a servant. Why 
should I humble myself before her? Besides, it's no 
use being meek, unless you want people to tread 
upon you. And, now, what shall I wear to-night ? 
You must put on your best cap, and your best Uack 
sQ^ and youll loc^ mild, and pretty, and good, as 
yon always do, you dear little granny. Yor me — ^I 
shall go Teiy smart, granny.' 

* No, Lyddy, no; not too fine ; jsay not. It will 
look like presumption, and showing ofl^ and — * 

* Why shouldn't I diow off? Txe got a lorely 
Vbae sQk in my trank, with dicxt sleeTes, and a lofw 
body. And I look so nice in it, granny, yoo can't 
think — espedaDy at ni^t Siall I wear tibat? 
Who will be theie, granny, do yon think ? ' 

* My dear, th»e will be no eompany : only her 
ladydiip and Mi& Lambot; and, pethap^ Mr. 
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Foy. No one else. Pray don't go too fine, Lyddy, 
dear.' 

* And I'm to sing my best songs to three people 1 
Bah ! it's too absurd. — I'd better sing in the street, 
and send you round with a saucer for the money, 
granny. I should make more by it. No, I won't 
wear my blue silk — ^to be picked to pieces by those 
two women. They won't be thinking about my 
singing : they wiU be too busy eyeing my dress — 
measuring the breadths, and counting the cost Yes ; 
and it's a cheap silk, after all ; it's aU surface, no 
substance — I know that; and it's machine lace 
round the edge; and my necklace isn't real gold, 
and the stones are false. They'll find all that out; 
men wouldn't; they don't understand such things; 
besides, they'd find enough to do looking at me. 
No ; we'U go simple, granny. Besides, I'm so thin 
now, a low dress shows aU my bones. A morning 
dress, then, granny, charmingly made! The modiste 
at Dunkerque was a genius ; she was too good for 
the place. A little real lace collar round my neck, 
and a simple blue ribbon in my hair, that will be 
best, won't it, granny ? After all, there wiU only be 
that Mr. Foy to sing to— for women don't count ; 
they never really admire — ^they're always too envious. 
Well, I rather like Mr. Foy. I'll sing him my best 
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songs. He ought to feel greatly flattered. Oh, 
how I wish the whole salon was going to be fall 
of people. But we can't help it, granny, can we ? 
We must make a beginning. We must charm 
Lady Casey, and get her assistance. And then 
— and then — well make our fortunes, won't we, 
granny?' 

*My dear, don't run on like that; it makes me 
giddy and frightened to hear you. I declare Fm all 
of a tremble.' 

* I wish the night were come, granny.' 

* I wish it were over, with all my heart, Lyddy.* 
Mrs. Seeley withdrew, and her granddaughter sat 

down again, and resumed her working at M. Gas- 
pard's smoking cap. 




CHAPTER X. 

A LITTLE TEA AND A GOOD DEAL OF MUSia ' 

" HERE are people who seem to like to limit 
their acquaintance with the external world, 
very much as a horse's range of vision is 
confined by the use of blinkers. They will 
see nothing but what is immediately in front of 
them. They have no interest to bestow upon 
any object out of their own direct path. We have 
each of us a world of our own — a little world 
enough, yet complete in itself, revolving on its 
own axis, and proceeding on its prescribed course 
through space, without much heed to the doings of 
other worlds, either of individuals or of those glome- 
rate systems known as the worlds of politics, of 
religion, of literature, of art, and so on. A man's own 
world, no doubt, is sufficient for him ; he has plenty 
to do and to see to in it ; yet he may, if he pleases, 
without much harm to himself, give an eye and 
a care now and then to the progress of his neigh- 
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bours ; take off his blinkers for a while, and look 
round the comers a little. 

Lady Casey circumscribed her field of interest a 
good deal. She was very well content with her own 
world: fortified it, as it were, with entrenchments and 
palisadoes against meddling firom without, and was 
content to remain behind her defences in a dignified 
attitude of authority — neither permitting interfe- 
rence, or presuming herself to interfere. To the 
affairs of the day she was profoundly indifferent. 
Politics she regarded as a sort of after-dinner 
amusement for men — something the same as em- 
broidery to women, only much less useful ; a sort of 
round game to be played at dessert time, and rather 
to be encouraged than not: because the players coidd 
lose nothing but their tempers, while other pursuits 
were attended with greater risks. It was useful, she 
admitted, to be acquainted with the names of men 
in oflSce, so that she might know to whom to apply 
wanting a place for a dependent or a protege. * Men 
think you a fool if you don't know who's who, my 
dear,' she would say sometimes. * It's a trumpery 
test ; but it's as weU to be prepared to meet it.' So 
she knew a little about Dodd's 'Guide,' and had 
studied Burke and Debrett. 

In the newspapers the Share Lists were to her the 
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most interesting columns. She liked to watch the 
rise and fall of the investments which represented 
the salvaga of her property remaining after the 
decease of Sir Cornelius : though it must be con- 
fessed some of the abbreviations and much of the 
Stock Exchange argot of the money articles were 
beyond her comprehension; otherwise her interest 
was confined to the small incidents of her own un- 
eventful life. She was content to sit in her armchair 
at the window, watching what was going on at the 
house immediately opposite to her, lamenting the 
indiscretion of the old man, who would go out 
without an overcoat when the wind was due east; 
condemning the dallyings of the servant girls with 
the bakers and butchers of the neighbourhood; 
criticizing the lady (name unknown) who lost so 
much time in trifling with her hen canary. For these 
things came immediately under her notice ; forced 
themselves, as it were, upon her attention. But 
with a fire, however calamitous, two streets oflf, she 
had no concern whatever. She would simply ask, 
on receipt of the information — *What were the 
police about? why didn't they bring the fire- 
engines?' and would then altogether dismiss the 
subject from her thoughts. You may think, perhaps, 
that she was a very selfish old woman — took a 
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very confined view of life. But I fancy age has 
something to do with the matter. Years dim and 
limit the vision, both of the mind and of the body. 
We pass through life as through a fdnnel — ^wide 
enough at the beginning, with plenty of room for 
our sympathies to move and stretch themselves, and 
turn round; but very narrow at the end, and all 
our cares of necessity packed closely round and 
centred in ourselves. 

Tet there was abundant mental activity about 
Lady Casey. This was evident in the interest she 
was now taking in the events now happening in the 
house in Welbeck Street. The arrival of Lambert 
Foy — the little dinner-party, at which the Rev. Mr. 
Payne had appeared — and now the introduction of 
Mrs. Seeley's granddaughter into the drawing-room, 
with her view to the demonstration of her accom- 
plishments, and the provision for her future wel&re — 
in reference to all these things, her ladyship had 
occupied herself with remarkable vigour. She had 
been well seconded, too, by her niece, Mrs. Lambert, 
who had given her warmest sympathy to the story of 
Mjss Finch, narrated by her ladyship on the authority 
of Mrs. Seeley. 

* Poor child ! ' said Mrs. Lambert, * of course we 
must do all we can to be of use to her. I have no 
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doubt she was very badly treated at that French 
schooL They treat both pupils and teachers very 
badly at some French schools. I'm sure I've heard 
so. It's only right we should show her all the atten- 
tion we can, and procure her a new engagement as 
soon as possible. I have no doubt she is deeply 
attached to her grandmother ; but still it's clear she 
ought not to remain here. With her education and 
accomplishments, she cannot but feel some little 
humiliation at her present position in the house. 
She ought not to be living downstairs like a servant. 
In Mrs. Seeley's case, of course it's different ; she is a 
most excellent woman, but of course she has never 
had the advantage of such an education as her grand^ 
daughter has had.' 

* Then I think she was wrong to give her such an 
education, Mary,' said Lady Casey, * unfitting her for 
her sphere of life, and rendering her dissatisfied with 
her position. But that's the way of the world now : 
children are made so refined and elegant, that the 
'first thing they do is to get ashamed of their fathers 
and mothers. It used to be different : in my time, 
if a girl was taught to read, and write, and sew, I 
()elieve it was as much as she was. I believe it's all 
this teach, teach, teach, that fills the madhouses now- 
a-days. I'm sure there are a great many more luna- 
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tics than there used to be; and far fewer sensible 
people^ after alL Mrs. Seeley onght to hare sent the 
girl out to service, and she'd have been washing the 
steps now, and scrubbing the floors, happy as the day 
is long.' 

*But one can't wonder or complain that people 
should try to rise in the world. If this poor girl is 
really clever, it would have been a thousand pities 
that she should have remained a servant all her life.' 

* That's very true, Mary; and so, my dear, as I 
said before, we'll have her up to-night and see what 
she is like, and then try and find a situation for her* 
Lambert will be here too, and he can give us the 
benefit of his opinion about her singing.' 

So at the appointed hour Mrs. Seeley and her 
granddaughter entered Lady Casey's drawing-room. 

Now, her ladyship had abundance of savoir faire, 
and was at most times cool and collected enough ; yet 
she was conscious that there was some awkwardness 
about her receiving as a guest the old lady to whom 
she was in the habit of handing so much per week for 
the hire of her rooms, and addressing all sorts of 
complaints and directions upon most homely matters* 
It was not that Mrs. Seeley was in the least vulgar in 
manner, or address, or appearance ; on the contrary, 
there was something almost distinguished and refined 
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about her simple, quiet, humble maimer. Still, to 
put the matter plainly, she was a lodging-housekeeper ; 
and her ladyship had hitherto no Mends or intimates 
engaged in that particular line of life. Mrs. Lambert 
was so occupied with the desire to be genuinely 
kind and considerate to their visitors, that she forgot 
in a moment the possibility that any embarrassment 
could attach itself to the affair. Miss Finch was 
certainly not disturbed ; but perhaps she was rather 
inclined to overdo her insovciance and great presence 
of mind. Mrs. Seeley, as might be expected, was in 
a state of much trepidation. The sense of being 
completely overwhelmed by kindness and condescen- 
sion was very strong upon her, and her dread of 
being thought presuming in any way, or intruding 
upon the kindness of her patrons, was oftentimes 
nearly driving her from the room. Then, too, she 
had to struggle with the natural anxiety that her 
granddaughter should be able to pass triumphantly 
through the ordeal prepared for her. 

It will be seen that the performers in this little 
scene had rather involved parts to play. To Lambert 
remained the easiest, perhaps : he had only, for the 
present, to remain in the rear of the apartment, and 
to take no active share in the business going on in the 
foreground — to listen and look attentive, and smile 
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acquiescently and cordially now and then — a good- 
looking, well-trained yoong sapemmneraiy : his part 
was nothing more. But then a man's part in the 
straggles and difficulties in whidi society inyolyes 
people, anent positions and classes, and frontier lines 
and points of demarcation, is always less than a 
woman's : especially if the man be young and un- 
married ; he is chartered then, can go where he lists, 
do what he will, visit the unvisited, recognize the un- 
recognized, receive the unreceiyed, without paying 
forfeit in any way ; can lay down his character and 
take it up again at will ; step from his position only 
to mount to it again. But the woman doing these 
things! what would you think of a woman doing 
these things? 1 put it to you as a fEunily 
man. 

But, of course, these difficulties being artiiSdal, 
rather than natural, were only preliminary — were 
not of long endurance, in a prominent way. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Lambert was conversing with Miss Finch. 
Lady Casey had found some subject upon which she 
could discourse with Mrs. Seeley, who, her first 
emotions quieted, and excepting a little pardonable 
objection to stir from the neighbourhood of the door, 
or to advance from the wall nearer to the centre of 
the room, was really getting on very nicely. Lydia, 
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glancing round now and then to watch the progress 
of her grandmother, was quite struck with admiration. 

* How well she does it ! ' thought that young person ; 

* how nice she looks ! and what a pretty manner she 
has ! Bravo ! granny. She looks as if she had been 
in a drawing-room all her life, and so she ought to 
have been. She looks twice as nice as that old Lady 
Thingamy ! ' Lambert was drawn into the conver- 
sation soon, and was beginning to think that Miss 
Finch had very peculiar eyes (which were very pretty 
notwithstanding), when he was requested to open the 
piano ; and presently the young singer was favouring 
the company with a grand air from * Les Diamans 
de la Couronne/ 

The audience were admiring and attentive — ^that 
is, as attentive as could be expected. I believe that 
women always find they can listen best while they 
are whispering. Certainly, in the course of Miss 
Finch's performance, Lady Casey and Mrs. Lambert 
found themselves able to hold a low-breathed conver- 
sation together. Lambert gave genuine attention, 
watching the singer's head as it waved and swayed 
with the melody, and her small fingers as they 
danced up and down the keys. Lydia sang well, as 
we have said ; and, as she sang, you were at liberty 
to look as well as listen — not an advisable course 
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with all singers. She had benefited by M. Gaspard's 
pains and instructions. She could sing without 
making an ugly face ; which was a great comfort. 
Mrs. Seeley was also an earnest auditor: anxious, 
however, almost to painfulness. The whispering 
between the other ladies was torture to her. She 
was not herself well informed on the subject. To 
her the performance of her grandchild seemed won- 
derful, perfect, exquisite. Yet her ladyship and Mrs. 
Lambert were doubtless better judges ; and they could 
converse while Lydia sang ! Could it be that they 
found a fault in her singing? It was a dreadful 
thought. At the moment, in her gratitude to 
Lambert Foy — ^his attention was so whole, his admi- 
ration so evident — she could have hugged him to her 
heart. Yes, she would have forgotten her humility 
and taken so prodigious a liberty, her gratitude at 
the moment was so intense. 

' She is a pretty-looking girl,' Mrs. Lambert 
whispered. 

* Do you think so ? I don't think I admire much 
those hatchet-faced girls,' Lady Casey answered. 
^ Girls with such a lot of hair as she's got, generally 
are hatchet-faced, I notice. I call hers a distinct 
hatchet face.' 

^ Poor thing! I don't think she's had enough to 
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eat at that French school. How thin she is ! Yet her 
voice is wonderfully strong. She sings without the 
slightest efifort. She is really quite a finished singer. 
I'm surprised you don't admire her.' 

* Lambert makes up for me. Look at him, Mary ; 
he seems all eyes and ears.' 

* I don't wonder at it. Her singing is perfection ; 
and she's really a very pretty-looking girl ; her figure 
is slight, but very graceful. How well she carries 
her head.' 

*Well, yes; I think you're right, Mary. She's 
peculiar looking. Men admire that sort of look; 
and no doubt there's something in it; it has its 
attractions. I should say she's very yellow by 
daylight But, yes; she certainly is pretty; a 
little affected though, I think; or, perhaps, not a 
little.' 

*0 no; she's caught something of a foreign 
manner ; that's all, I think.' 

* You are determined to admire her, I see, Mary. 
You're as bad as Lambert, and that good old Mrs. 
Seeley. Do look at that dear old woman, how 
patiently she's sitting there by the piano.' The song 
here came to a conclusion. Lady Casey rose and 
advanced to the singer. * Thank you, my dear ; a 
very pretty song, and very prettily sung indeed. 
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Capital ; it's as good as being at the Opera, isn't it, 
Mrs. Seeley?' 

Poor Mrs. Seeley didn't know much about the 
Opera, but she said she was glad her ladyship was so 
well pleased. For herself, she really did think that 
Lydia sang very well. 

* And a difficult song, too,' Lady Casey said, with 
all the authority of a musical critic. 

* Yes, certainly ; it seemed a difficult song,' Mrs. 
Seeley humbly agreed; then, with a momentary 
burst of pride, she added, * But Lydia's fond of diffi- 
cult songs, I think' 

Mrs. Lambert and Mr. Foy tendered their thanks 
and congratulations. They were very much indebted 
to Miss Finch for her exertions; they didn't know 
when they had been so much pleased. 

Lydia received this homage with beaming eyes and 
graceful smiles and curtsies. There was a slight 
flush of colour in her face, and she looked all the 
better for it. Her pallid complexion showed to 
advantage by candlelight; all tinge of sallowness 
disappeared : replaced by a sort of waxen delicacy of 
hue. 

'Do you never sing?' Lydia inquired of Mrs. 
Lambert. 

* No,' the young widow answered, with downcast 
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eyes and a slight sinking of voice. She never sang 
now ; she had not sung or played for some time now ; 
and she had never been much of a performer. 

Miss Finch stated that she had some duets among 
her music. They were really very simple ; made no 
great demands upon the voice, while they were very 
pretty ; would Mrs. Lambert like to try one of them 
over? But Mrs. Lambert would not be prevailed 
upon. She hoped, however, soon to be able to 
resume her singing, when she should be most happy 
to try over one of Miss Finch's duets ; at present she 
was not equal to it — did not feel herself strong 
enough. 

Miss Finch thereupon turned to Mr. Foy. With a 
certain playfulness of tone she inquired if Mr. Foy 
did not sing? Mr. Foy was obliged to admit his 
inability. Miss Finch was sure Mr. Foy ought to 
sing ; he had quite * a singing face.' 

When a man who cannot sing is told that he has, 
nevertheless, ' a singing face,' whatever that may be, 
I don't know that he can do anything else but smile 
rather vacuously; at any rate, that was what Mr. 
Lambert Foy did. 

* But you're fond of music, are you not, Mr. Foy ? ' 

Oh, certainly, Mr. Foy was very fond of music. 

Mrs. Lambert had now turned to join Lady Casey, 
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and congratulate Mrs. Seeley upon her grand- 
daughter s success. 

Miss Finch's voice lowered. 

*Then I didn't disturb you last night, I trust? 
You heard me? It was very wrong of me; very 
naughty indeed. But really, I forgot where I was — 
was not thinking of what I was doing. I could not ^ 
sleep, and so, to amuse myself, I began trying my 
voice a little. I should really be quite shocked if I 
disturbed you. You liked it ? You wished I'd gone 
on? Eeally it's most kind of you to say so. Now, 
what song shall I sing next ? Have you any particular 
favourite ? ' 

Lambert would be quite content to leave the selec- 
tion to Miss Finch. Being pressed, however, he con- 
fessed he didn't know much about music; but he 
had heard some months back, at Eome, the opera of 
Emani, in which he thought there was a very pretty 
song, 

*Let me see; in Emani. It goes la-la-la-la, &c.' 
(And Miss Finch sang, sotto voce^ some bars of a song. 
Lambert assented. That was certainly the song.) 
* I haven't got the music, but I used to know it, and 
I dare say I can manage to recollect it ; especially 
as it is such a favourite song of yours.' 

This was spoken with a most kindly sparkle of 
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glance. * What pretty eyes ! ' thought Lambert. Then 
the lids covered them for a moment. * What beautiful 
lashes ! ' thought Lambert. 

And then the lady was at the piano again, rattling 
off into ' Emani involami/ which she executed with 
great energy and spirit. 

' The poor thing will be quite worn out/ said Lady 
Casey. 'Lambert, my dear boy, ring the bell, 
please, and Morris will bring in the sherry.' 

Morris, as I have said, by no means approved of 
the admission of Mrs. Seeley and her granddaughter 
into Lady Casey's drawing-room on the footing of 
guests. Discontent, however, no longer sat upon her 
brow as she appeared at the door ; but rather an air 
of triumph. She introduced a visitor. She brought 
discomfiture and discord into the camp, as she 
imagined. Lady Casey and her niece might now see 
the inconvenient consequences of their forgetfulness 
of their station — ^their abandonment of their high 
position. This might be all very well for themselves, 
but how would it be for their visitors ? Morris swung 
the door back upon its hinges, and announced — 

' Sir Felix Toy/ 

And presently the tall figure of the Baronet was 
seen stalking into the room. There was a twitch — 
not quite of vexation, but of a feeling that made some 
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approach towards it— disturbing for a moment the 
serenity of Lady Casey's features. * This evening, of 
all others!* she murmured. She recovared herself 
directly, however. 

*My dear Felix, how glad I am to see you ! This 
is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure.' 

There was a slight ring of unreality about the 
sound of this last sentence that gave it something of 
the effect of a sarcasm. 

* I owe many apologies for calling at this hour, in 
this abrupt way ; but you know how occupied I am ; 
how little I am master of my own time. I have to 
make a thousand excuses. I did not know you were 
receiving company. I fear I am disturbing you 
dreadfully.' 

* Not at alL Let me introduce you. Mrs. Seeley, 
Miss Finch ; my nephew. Sir Felix Foy.' 

Her ladyship's shrewd blue eyes watched the 
Baronet very narrowly during this introduction. 

* What will he think of them ? ' she was asking her- 
self. But Sir Felix was equal to the occasion. He 
bowed with great courtesy to Mrs. Seeley, over- 
whelmed anew, and to her granddaughter, whose 
eyes spoke of amusement and surprise. 

* Queer people!' Sir Felix thought to himself. 

* Who will the old lady be taking up with next, I 
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wonder?' But nothing of these meditations was 
revealed in his looks ; no muscle of his face moved iu 
the slightest degree. Her ladyship was not sorry to 
divert his attention as soon as possible. 

^My niece, Mary Lambert, of course you know, 
though you haven't met for some time.' 

Sir Felix was very glad indeed to renew his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Lambert, whom he had not 
seen since — ^since — (he found himself getting into an 
awkwardness here)— for a long time, indeed. 

'And Lambert. You know Lambert Foy? He 
called upon you, you remember.' 

Ah, yes ; Sir Felix remembered. He had had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Foy, in Pall Mall. He hoped 
Mr. Foy was quite welL And he gave the youiig 
man two fingers to shake. 

' You've had tea, Felix, I suppose ? If not, you 
know, Morris will make you a cup in two minutes, if 
you'll only say you'll have some.' 

Sir Felix was much obliged ; he had taken tea. He 
begged Lady Casey would put herself to no trouble 
on his account. He thought, as he came upstairs, 
he had heard some music going on. He be^ed that 
it might be resumed. Was it Mrs. Lambert ? — Oh ! 
Miss Finch. Lideed! Miss Finch. He should feel 
much obUged ; should understand then that he was 
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not so much an intrnder, if Miss Finch would cauf 
tinue to sing. He fancied — ^nay, he was sure — ^it was 
singing he heard as he came upstairs. 

Thereupon Miss Finch, of course, resumed 'Emani 
involami' Mr. Foy and Mrs. Lambert drew near to 
the piano. 

* I'm so much obliged to you, Felix, for calling,' 
said her ladyship. 'There are so many things I 
wanted to talk to you about' 

Sir Felix was sorry he had not been able to call 
before — as he had fully intended to do. But he had 
been much engaged ; and ladeed not very well. His 
head had troubled him rather of late. He thought 
of going down to Netherbury for a change. O no, 
not for long; merely for a few days. He couldn't 
sp£ure more time at that season of the year. It was 
as well to run down to Netherbury now and then, to 
see that things were going on all right. 

'I've been wanting to see you, Felix. Come, and 
take this seat by me on the sofa,' said Lady Casey. 
Sir FeKx smiled graciously and obeyed. 

'Now, about those Putney Bridge Shares,' her 
ladyship began. The Baronet looked rather blank. 

Well, yes, he would see about them, he really 
would, at the very earliest opportunity. Yes, and 
the Great Western's also. No. He couldn't advise a 
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sale just then. He thought it would be better to hold 
on until after the next meeting of the proprietors, at 
all events. How very well — ^Miss — Miss ? — ^he begged 
pardon — Miss Finch sang. How very well Miss 
Finch sang. Eeally, quite a finished performer. 
Professional, was she ? indeed. In-deed. And Mrs. 
Lambert — Yes, she seemed a little delicate — but 
really she was looking remarkably handsome. Yes, 
she was pale, certainly — but perhaps the deep 
mourning had something to do with that. no. 
Sir Felix was not going to give Mrs. Lambert any 
trouble. It was a simple business. The terms of 
the marriage settlement and the will were explicit 
enough. Everything, except a few legacies — went 
to the widow* The trustees were only waiting now 
for remittances in regard to some personal estate of 
poor Godfrey's in India. Powers of attorney had 
been sent out, and the whole thing might be wound 
up now very shortly. Mrs. Lambert would soon be 
in absolute possession of her property. Ah, yes, and 
about Lambert Foy. Sir Felix was glad Lady Casey 
had made the young fellow's acquaintance. 

* And I'm quite fond of him already, Felix. He's 
a very nice young fellow; now isn't it? ' 

' Oh, certainly,' Sir Felix assented, ' a very nice 
young fellow.' 
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'And you know, Felix, something must be done 
for him/ 

* Oh, clearly something must be done for him.' 

'And we look to you, Felix, to exert your influ- 
ence. Mary and I have been talking the matter 
over, and we both agreed that it rested very much 
with you, to exert your influence on the young man's 
behalf; 

Sir Felix could not resist something of a grimace ex- 
pressive of distaste at this arrangement. He hesitated 
— cleared his throat He was afraid the extent of his 
influence had been over-estimated. Still, of course, 
he would give the matter his best attention. Had 
the young man himself any views? Had Lady 
Casey formed any direct plans in regard to him ? 
O yes. Something must be done, certainly. Yes, and 
without loss of time. What was the young man best 
fitted for ? That was the question. Sir Felix under- 
stood that now-a-days, there was a great deal of 
money to be made by engineering — ^that kind of 
thing. Large works were constantly being under- 
taken, both by the Government and by private 
enterprise. He imderstood that some of the chief 
engineers were in receipt of very large salaries — 
quite splendid incomes. Now, did Lady Casey think 
that kind of thing would suit Lambert Foy? 
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This was vague enough talking, no doubt. But it 
was necessary to say something — to suggest some- 
thing, or her ladyship would never have been satisfied. 
Though for any real praictical use arising out of Sir 
Felix's inquiry, he might as well have suggested 
that the Editor of * The Times,' as he understood, was 
really very handsomely remunerated for his services, 
and would Lambert Foy like to be the Editor of 
'The Times'? 

The song was now concluded. Sir Felix rose, 
clapped his hands, and as he did so moved to thank 
Miss Finch for her performance. He had been 
charmed — quite charmed. He was sure they were 
all much indebted — very much indebted to 
Miss Finch. Her singing was exquisite, indeed. 
The young lady smiled her gratitude for this 
homage. 

' And are you, really, very fond of singing ? ' Sir 
Felix asked. 

* Yes,' Miss Finch answered with a humble air, she 
liked it well enough ; and then she had her living to 
get by it ; so perhaps it was quite as well she did like 
it. She was very glad Sir Felix approved of her 
singing. 

' Queer little girl,' Sir Felix noted. * Why does 
she play about with her eyes like that ? She's not 

VOL. I. Q 
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pretty ; but one can't help looking at her.' Then he 
turned to Lambert. 

'Glad to hear you've left the Tavistock. You're 
staying here ? Yes, it is very kind of her ladyship. 
I shall know where to send if I should hear of any- 
thing to suit you.' 

Presently he had taken his leave — was gone. 

Miss Finch sang one or two more songs, and then 
the evening's entertainments were brought to a con- 
clusion. Mrs. Seeley and her granddaughter with- 
drew. Mrs. Seeley well pleased that all was over, and 
that success had crowned the singer's efforts. For the 
singer — she was calm enough ; yet content upon the 
whole. 

'And what do you think of Miss Finch, Lambert, 
my dear,' asked Lady Casey as she gave the young 
gentleman his chamber candlestick. * I think you saw 
as much of her, had as much to say to her, as anyone.' 

'I think she's very pretty, very charming, sings 
exquisitely,' says Lambert frankly, decidedly. 

'Hum! Weill I dare say you're right. Grood- 
night, my dear ; God bless you I ' And the young 
man was dismissed. 

' And what do you think about her, Mary ? ' 

* She's certainly clever, and pretty — ' and then Mrs. 
Lambert hesitates* 
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' But you don't like her/ 

* Oh, poor girl, I wouldn't say that.' 

'Mary, she's not what I call a good style of girl. 
In fact, I think she's a bad style of girl.' 

' But think how young she is, what disadvantages 
she has laboured under. She must not be judged 
too harshly.' 

* My dear,' said Lady Casey, with an air of summing 
up judicially, * she's rather pretty, and she's very 
clever : bvt she^s a minx^ 

* I think you are severe.' 
' I'm sure I'm not.' 

* But we must help the poor girl.' 

* Certainly we will ; if it's only for that good Mrs, 
Seeley's sake. How well she behaved! I wonder 
whether Felix knew her. It's always hard to make 
out Felix. He must have known, yet he didn't say a 
word about her. To think that he should have 
called this evening of all others I Well, it couldn't 
be helped. Good-night, my dear. And don't bo 
in a hurry to get up to-morrow. I'm sure you must 
be very tired.' 



CHAPTER XI. 



NETHERBURY AND THEREABOUT. 




ETHERBUEY had the credit of being a 
fine property — ^a noble place. It wjts so 
accounted in the Guides, Handbooks, and 
Histories of the County ; and, undoubtedly, 
it put forth claims to this good repute. It was 
of considerable extent, thoroughly sound land, 
capitally laid out, well wooded and watered, alto- 
gether picturesque; the house large, lofty, with 
numberless broad-sashed windows, a clock tower, 
a colossal portico supported by Corinthian columns, 
a balustrade round the edge of the roof orna- 
mented at the extreme comers with Grecian tea- 
urns, or what looked like them, and above, tall 
stacks of chimneys of angular and eccentric patterns. 
Apparently, the place possessed all the advantages 
which the most exacting of Baronets and Bankers 
could desiderate in a country seat. Yet Sir Felix 
would not confess himself satisfied. He was not 
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fond of Netherbury — grew less and less fond of 
it ; and he gave his reason. He boldly pronounced 
the Priory to be damp — ^a serious objection to make 
to a house, it must be allowed ; almost as final and 
fatal in its way as the charge against a book that it 
is dull, or against a beauty that she is old. Sir Felix 
might or might not be right; certainly an elder 
generation had made no such discovery to the dis- 
credit of Netherbury; had, indeed, proclaimed the 
place to be perfect in every way. But then, the an- 
cient lords of Netherbury had been quick-pulsed, 
warm-blooded gentlemen, who had been, perhaps, 
impervious to external influences ; the rattling acti- 
vity of their lives — their hard-fighting, hard-drink* 
ing, hard-riding, high-playing, had left them no time 
or temper to be squeamish about small inconveni- 
ences. It is only the people who sit still who feel 
the cold and damp ; and the Lords of Netherbury 
had never sat still ; had, on the contrary, always kept 
moving, until, in time, they moved altogether off the 
face of the earth. Old Sir Felix, their successor, 
was not hard to please. In his early days he had 
been too intimately acquainted with poverty and pri- 
vation to be very particular about minute drawbacks 
upon the luxury and comfort of his old age. And it 
is evident that elder generations had not very nice 
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perceptions, were not sensitive, did not know or did 
not care much abont such petty discomforts as 
draughts, damp, cold, heat, glare of sun, or whistle 
alid blast of wind ; or why do old houses boast such 
exposed aspects, such ill-chosen situations, gusty 
passages, draughty doors, and badly-fitting windows ? 
The theory of the past was, that if the sun offended 
you, the remedy was simple ; you had but to turn 
your back upon him, and the thing was done ; if the 
cold or damp aggrieved you, why then pile up the 
fire till it roared again, and forthwith roast yourself 
before it, and there was an end to that trouble. For 
extra drainage in the cause of dryness, or thick plan- 
tations by way of shelter from wind and weather, 
Venetian blinds, outside screens, wadded windows, 
and curtained or double doors, all such, if thought of 
at all, were to be denounced and held in abomination 
as molly-coddle, new-fangled contrivances, utterly 
unworthy of a hardy race of Englishmen. The 
neighbourhood, of course, defended the place ; neigh- 
bourhoods always taking arms impetuously against 
foes bringing reproaches, or what are conceived to be 
i*eproaches, against them : that they are too hot, or 
too cold, too dry, or too wet, unhealthy, malarious, 
rayaged by chicken-pox, or what not. Netherbury 
damp ! It couldn't be ! nobody had ever found it so 
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before ; a sort of argument which goes rather to the 
hindrance of invention and discovery. Netherbury 
damp ! Old Sir Felix had never so said of the place, 
cried its defenders ; and he knew a thing or two, did 
old Sir Felix ; he had passed a good many years at 
Netherbury ; and had lived a long life too, and so on. 
But I never yet found that a man was brought to 
change his opinions from the fact being brought to 
his notice that these differed from the sentiments his 
&ther and grandfather had entertained years before 
him. Sometimes, indeed, a young fellow's only 
chance of the credit of individuality consists in his 
running counter to parental ideas : which is the reason 
I suppose, why so many royal heirs-apparent have 
been found to side with the Opposition rather than 
with the Government Anyhow, the present Sir Felix 
continued to maintain that Netherbury was damp, in 
spite of the absence of any such discovery on the 
part of his predecessors. 

And, certainly, it might have been damp — ^there 
was reason, indeed, why it should have been. It was 
situate rather in a hollow ; the park being the hol- 
lowest part of that hollow ; and the Priory being built 
in the very hollowest part of the park ; a large rush* 
fringed lake, with willows — Ophelias of the tree 
tribe — bending over and shadowing it, washing, in a 
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muddy sort of way, one side of the building. It was 
not a very old house : not more than a hundred-and- 
fifty years or so ; and had been raised on the site of 
an ancient priory (not a stone of it now remained), 
which gave its name to the present building. 
There was little enough of a priory character about 
the present aspect of the place, however; it pre- 
sented rather the semblance of a grand hotel, or a 
lunatic asylum, or a water-cure establishment on a 
large scale. It was built of stone, painted over 
a creamy white, with a view to its better preser- 
vation; this monotony of surface being Varie- 
gated by many lines and daubs and patches of 
green mould, which might have been fairly put 
in evidence, perhaps, in favour of Sir Felix's pro- 
position as to the dampness of the house, if it 
could clearly have been made out that they did 
not result from the rain-drippings from the balus- 
trade, or the dribblings of the tea^ums ; which was 
possible. 

Sir Felix, the reader has been already so informed, 
was not often to be found at Netherbury Priory. He 
gave out that he was kept in town by his incessant 
occupation at the bank in Pall Mall. This was in 
part true, no doubt; but there were other reasons. 
Prosperous man as Sir Felix, on very sufiScient 
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grounds, had been accounted all his life, he had yet, 
it must be conceded, had to undergo some disappoint- 
ments, some want of success. He had failed, first, as 
a country gentleman ; not from any want of exertion, 
but from the circumstances of the case and the in- 
herent shortcomings of the man. Netherbury was 
situated in a division of the county in which certain 
families of distinguished descent and antiquity were 
strongly posted. These had watched, not encourag- 
ingly, the efforts of the first Sir Felix to obtain ad- 
mission and recognition among them ; rousing them- 
selves especially to foil and worst him when he 
presumed to seek among their daughters for wives 
for his sons. Yet this, notwithstanding, and while 
they laughed to scorn the stories told by the Heralds' 
College, as to the remote origin of his race, vividly 
remembered always his rise from obscurity to fortune, 
and held the banking operations with which he was 
still connected, and from which he derived a very 
noble income, to be nearly akin to, to be only once 
removed from, that utter abomination, shopkeeping, 
— in the end, they learnt to like and respect the old 
man ; for, if something blunt and coarse, still he was 
simple, frank, downright, kindly, and neighbourly ; 
and, at his death, they were disposed to consider 
favourably the pretensions of his grandson, the second 
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Baronet, to acceptance among them. The possession 
of Netherbury could not fell to give him considerable 
influence in the county — he was a gentleman by 
right of fortune, education, manner, and bearing;— > 
a parvenu in the third generation has almost ceased 
to be 9l parvenu — and all would have gone well, pro- 
bably, if he had been genuinely a sportsman, or suc- 
cessful as a landlord. But this was not to be. Sir 
Felix tried to please the sporting community of his 
division of the county — subscribed liberally to the/ 
foxhounds— professed great cordiality to the gentle- 
men of the hunt — welcomed them courteously to Ne- 
therbury Priory; but it was too evident that his 
heart was not in the business — ^that he was simply 
playing a part — not very admirably. A man is not 
obliged to like foxhunting ; no blame to him if he 
doesn't ; but to pretend to like it, when he doesn't 
like it, is a great mistake ; if only for one reason : that 
the pretence leads to detection i^d exposure so im- 
mediately. It was soon noticed that Sir Felix rode 
very poor, if safe, cattle ; looked out for gaps a little 
too anxiously ; was very loth to quit highways and 
beaten tracts for a burst across country ; that he never 
showed the way, was never even well up. A few sea- 
sons of very tame sport, and his appearances with the 
foxhounds became less and less frequent. The hunt 
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began to speak rather contemptuously of him. About 
Netherbury they said with a sneer, that Sir Felix 
cared now for nothing more than a little * pottering 
about with the harriers.' For his shooting, it was voted 
to be but poor and lazy kind of work, with no genuine, 
honest, hardworking sport about it. It consisted, so 
the neighbourhood affirmed, in leaning against a tree, 
with an underkeeper to load the guns, while the 
birds, so tame, thatih^ would almost feed from your 
hand, were driven past in a flock — a sort of massacre 
of the innocents in fact, enlivened by plenty of 
luncheon, brought down from the Priory in hampers. 
Soon shooting in the Netherbury covers came to 
be regarded as a sort of combination of the main 
features of a slaughter-house and a pic-nic party. And 
then the game was all sent up to Leadenhall Market. 
The farmers grumbled. In the first Sir Felix's time 
they had but to ask and to have ; the keepers had in- 
structions to be liberal, and the old man himself was 
always sending round his compliments to the wives 
and daughters of his tenants with a present of a brace 
of birds or a hare or twa Fi'om the present Baronet 
they never got so much as a rabbit even ; and he 
screwed them as to their rents, which was worse, of 
course, a great deal; and kept aloof from them, 
avoided all contact with them, hardly knew them by 
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sight; indeed, conducted his dealings with them 
wholly by means of his steward, Mr. Swan, a man of 
not ^very conciliatory address, who did unpleasant 
things unpleasantly, and.who was about as disagree- 
able a customer to deal with as could well be found, 
if you weren't quite ready with your rent when audit- 
day came round. So, altogether, Sir Felix was not 
popular at Netherbury. He had neglected the small 
arts, which after all may be interpreted as trifling 
kindnesses, which do so much to win good opinion 
and promote hearty feeling in the country. Certainly 
Sir Felix had failed as a country gentleman. And 
he had failed as a politician. 

Old Sir Felix, in spite of much solicitation, had 
firmly declined to enter public life. 

* I ain't fit for it,' he said, simply ; * I know nothing 
about politics, and I always go to bed at half-past 
ten. It will do me no good to stick M.P. after my 
name. Let them do it as like to ; and don't bother 
me any more about the matter.' 

With his grandson and successor, however, the 
case had been different. So the second Baronet, in 
compliance with a numerously-signed requisition, had 
issued an address to the electors of Chewcombe, ofifer- 
ing himself as their member. Quite a grand pro- 
cession of free and independent voters had accom« 
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panied him to the hustings, cheering him,lnstily, and 
securing his return. He was a Conservative, of 
course ; for Chewcombe is in the heart of an agri- 
cultural district; its only claim to parliamentary 
existence is in right of its corn-market ; it has always 
returned Conservatives, and before there were Con- 
servatives of course it returned Tories — much the 
same sort of thing, after all. For some years Sir 
Felix sat for Chewcombe, and all went on smoothly. 
He was respected, upon the whole, if not greatly 
reverenced. He seldom spoke ; but he voted punc- 
tually with his party, and was at least credited with 
good intentions in regard to his constituents. Then 
came that awful crux for Conservatism : the apostasy 
of its Premier. What was the honourable member 
for Chewcombe to do when that great administrator, 
Sir Eobert Peel, upon the Com Law question, witched 
the world by going into vident opposition to his own 
consistency, and repudiating with indignation all his 
old convictions ? Well, Sir Felix fell into the grievous 
error — speaking from a Chewcombe point of view — 
of following his leader, of betraying his constituents; 
Of course, the wrath in the borough and its vicinage 
was tremendous. There were indignation meetings 
in Chewcombe market-place, at which much fierce 
language was used, and many violently-worded reso- 
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Intions were passed ; there were slashing leaders in 
the local papers ; satiric verses^ ribald placards, and 
chalkings upon the walls and fences; burnings in 
e£Sgy, even. It had been a tannt at one time that 
the elected of Chewcombe was invariably the nominee 
of Netherbmy. The borongh determined that» at any 
rate, this should be tme no longer. There was an 
exciting contest No cavalcade of monnted g^itle- 
men, tarmeny and voters escorted Sir Felix to the 
hustings when he again sought the suffrages of 
Chewcombe. He was hooted, mobbed, maltreated. 
The borough cried aloud against its betrayer. It had 
something to say against Peel and his goings on ; but 
this was mild and complimentary compared to its 
expressions of detestation of Sir Felix and his 
treachery. The furious freemen could understand 
that a great man might be forgiven for not knowing 
his own mind ; it was a thing of large extent, with 
many twistings and turnings, odd comers and back 
ways ; it was intelligible that he shouldn't be inti- 
mately acquainted with all sides, i^ith the whole of 
it But with a small man the case was very differ^ 
ent; and compared to Sir Bobert, politically con- 
sidered. Sir Felix was a very small man : his mind a 
mere miniature pocket afiiBur, easily to make up and 
thoroughly know, and about which he wasn't justified 
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in making any mistake at all. No; there might be 
something to say for Sir Eobert ; there was clearly 
nothing to be urged in favour of Sir Felix. It was 
conceivable that the Premier's conversion or per- 
version to Free-trade opinions might be the result of 
a genuine mental process ; but that a whole squad of 
his followers, Sir Felix among them, should pretend 
to have arrived at exactly the same conclusions, con- 
temporaneously, and with equal honesty, was rather 
too monstrous. Such unanimity was all very well 
upon the stage, but it wouldn't do in real life. And 
Sir Felix didn't manage very well ; he didn't mend 
matters much. He was a young man then; he i 
more discreet now. Finding himself in a diflSculty, 
he threw away all attempts at conciliation, lost his 
temper, and tried to bully through. If he had been 
frank, very likely the farmers, his chief opponents — 
they were hearty, good-natured feUows in the main — 
would have been forbearing ; if he had been humble, 
certainly they would have been generous ; for, after 
all, he was a very large landowner, he was entitled to 
the respect and sympathy and consideration of the 
cultivators of land. But they deemed themselves 
injured, and then they certainly found themselves 
insulted. Sir Felix again followed his leader, repro- 
ducing Peelite plausible clap-traps ; before unsympa- 
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thetic audiences, however. How the free and inde- 
pendent electors of Chewcombe yelled at him when 
he told them they had been leavening the bread of 
the poor man with injustice, or some such nonsense ; 
when he bade them give over whining and be con- 
tent with the spoils they had already obtained, 
thanks to laws which were a fraud upon the people — 
and so on. 

He lost his seat, and his Parliamentary career 
came to an end. Cast off by Chewcombe, he courted 
other constituencies ; but without success. He was a 
Peelite ; and the Peelites, though they had done a 
popular thing, were not popular. They were, with 
one or two exceptions, rather mediocre, clerky, un- 
attractive sort of men : fluent, lympathic, with enor- 
mous belief in themselves and their despatch-boxes, 
and a horror of epigram. But the nation did not take 
very kindly to them. And after all they were but a 
very small body. Sir Felix was alarmed at last at 
finding himself connected with such a hopeless 
minority. It seemed to him that no possible good 
could come of his further fidelity to Peelism; so he 
abandoned it. Then he commenced a series of 
political flounderings. He sought to pose himself as 
an independent member ; but he couldn't find a con- 
stituency that cared about adding to the list of politi- 
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cal monomaniacs, who, calling themselves indepen- 
dent members, occupy the cross benches and obstruct 
the business of the house. People prefer government 
by party to what seems the only alternative — govern*- 
ment by faction : a jsure result of excess of independent 
membership. Next he took up with what some people 
call ^ thoughtful Whiggism : ' a rather unsubstantial 
platform, which let him through suddenly, as it 
has done others before him, into a mire of what 
must be called, I suppose, ^ thoughtless Badicalism.' 
His state became more* and more desperate. He was 
even said to have dabbled a little in Chartism. 
Certainly, he was talking at one time enormous folly 
about universal suffrage. At last, however, he found 
out his mistake, and withdrew himself altogether 
from public life. He has now given up all ambition 
in that direction. He does not care much to allude 
to his escapades as a politician ; and they are very 
generally forgotten. He has earned for himself 
a. new character as an admirable man of business. 
He frankly avows that a banker shouldn't think of 
entering parliament : having quite enough to do con- 
ducting his own financial operations and taking care 
rof the accounts of his customers. 

A handsome chariot, with the mermaid (pro] 
of the Foys upon its saffron panels, and Pi 
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faammercloths, had driven rapidly through Nether- 
bury, and a rumour went about that Sir Felix was 
expected at the Priory. Netherbury is a village 
merely, outside the park gates. The high road (from 
Chewcombe and on to-Sturrington) narrowing rather, 
passes between two straggling lines of small buildings 
and shabby cottages ; and this defile is known gene- 
rally as ' Up-Street, Netherbury.* In the country^ 
Sir Felix always drove about in the saffiron chariot— 
a spacious and imposing vehicle — ^the mere sight of 
which was quite enough to set the rural population 
tugging at their forelocks and dropping their best 
curtseys, quite independently of the question as to 
whether the Baronet happened to be inside or not. 
In town, he was content with a neat, compact, sober- 
looking brougham ; he there desired to be recognized 
simply in his character as a banker in Pall Mall and 
a man of business ; but in the country it was advisable 
to bring into greater relief his distinction as a 
Baronet and large landed proprietor. Besides, if he 
did not keep up the dignity of the Foys at Nether- 
bury, it was clear that nobody else would. Certainly 
his brother, the Rector, wouldn't. The Reverend 
Edwin possessed no saffron chariot — no vehicle of 
any kind, indeed. When he needed a lift into Chew- 
combe or to the railway station, he sent round to one 
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of the farmers, or to the mttler, or to the butcher 
even. He wasn't proud, and he'd only to ask and 
to have ; they'd give him a lift in or a lift out, and 
welcome — glad to be of use to him. Perhaps he was 
hardly particular enough. Certainly it did not look 
very well to see the Eector of Netherbury walking 
about Chewcombe more untidy than usual ; his coat 
all white from the circumstance of his having sat 
cheek by jowl, rubbing shoulders, with the fat miller in 
his ride in. Not that this would be confined to Chew- 
combe merely. It would have been just the same 
if he'd been going to London ; and he'd only have 
nodded and laughed pleasantly if he'd been told of 
his floury garments, very likely. He wouldn't have 
thought of brushing himself even then. 

The chariot had gone to meet Sir Felix at- the 
railway station, which is a good mile out of Chew- 
combe ; the inhabitants of that town having impetu- 
ously opposed any nearer approach of the line at the 
time of its projection and staking out, stating broadly 
that they didn't want a railway and wouldn't have a 
railway — a short-sighted policy they have never 
ceased since to regret. It is admitted now, on all 
hands, that it's a great nuisance the Station being so 
fax from the town ; at the top of a steep embankment, 
too. It's no joke, I can tell you, to struggle up 
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Eailway Hill, as it is now called, on a hot summer's 
day, if you've only a minute or two to catch the train, 
and carry many stones' weight of flesh or luggage. 
And then, worse than all, the railway has been the 
making of a trumpery little village through which it 
passes, and in which what is called the Chewcombe 
Station is really situate. Kitbury is, indeed, a very 
rising and increasing place, and may some day dis- 
tance Chewcombe altogether in prosperity and 
importance. 

It was true Sir Felix had come down to Netherbury. 
There was no mistake about it. He had been seen 
by the postman, by the man at the turnpike, by the 
blacksmith and others. Mr. Swan had admitted as 
much, and was going up to the Priory in the 
evening. It was a flying visit — that was all. Sir 
Felix had only come down to look about him for a day 
or two — ^he could not spare longer. It was a busy time 
in London — the height of the season indeed — it was 
a wonder he had been able to get away at all. 

Sir Felix's visits to the Priory were generally now 
of this flying character ; and beyond such state as 
pertained to the saffron chariot, he made no show at 
all during his stay at the Great House, as it was 
popularly known. He was there almost incog., indeed. 
He neither made nor received visits, and was gone 
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again before the news of his arrival had been 
thoroughly authenticated in fche neighbourhood. He 
occupied none of the grand rooms; did not use even 
the State front entrance under the colossal portico ; 
but was content with the side door and the back 
staircase. The gorgeous furniture was not un- 
swaddled, the chandeliers were not unbagged, the 
doors of the superb drawing-rooms were not even 
imlocked, nor the shutters opened. Sir Felix 
confined himself to a small breakfast parlour and one 
of the libraries, upon the sunniest side of the house, 
and the farthest from the lake ; for he held that oma* 
mental piece of water in great abhorrence, and would, 
indeed, have had it emptied out and filled up long 
ago, but for the expense and certain engineering diffi- 
culties which would have attended the operation. 

There was rather a larger attendance than usual at 
church on the Sunday morning. If this arose from 
a desire to catch a glimpse of an aquiline nose 
peering now and then over the green curtains' hem- 
ming in the Priory pew in the chancel, the con- 
gregation were probably satisfied. An aquiline nose, 
also a long neck and a pair of sloping shoulders, all 
being the property of Sir Felix Foy, Baronet, did 
show themselves occasionally over the pew in the 
chancel. All doubt was set at rest — the most 
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incredulous then p^ve in. It was clear that Sir Felix 
had most unexpectedly come down to Netherbury. 

The choir did their best in honour of the occasion 
—or rather they tried to do their best — ^but, as often 
happens when there is extra anxiety to do well — ^the 
result was hardly so successful as usual. Netherbury 
was proud of its choir, and talked a good deal about 
it : aflSrming that people constantly came over on 
Sunday afternoons from Chewcombe — ay, and from 
Sturrington even — ^to hear the singing at Netherbury 
Church. But still Netherbury was inclined to think 
that, upon the whole, the choir had not acquitted 
itself quite so well on the occasion of Sir Felix's 
sudden visit, as it had done the Sunday before, or the 
Sunday before that, when, unfortunately, the church 
had been remarkably thinly attended. 

And now the congregation are filing out of 
church. 

* Good-moming, Swan,* says Sir Felix. 

A red-whiskered man is steinding outside the church 
porch, smiling, showing his teeth freely, and 
bowing and touching a white beaver hat to the 
Baronet. * Want to speak to me ? ' 

*Beg pardon. Sir Felix,' Mr. Swan answers; *it 
only just occurred to me. In one of your letters you 
asked about the Pratts here at Netherbury.' 
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* Did I ? ' Sir Felix tries to recollect as he strolls 
on amongst the graves in the churchyard. * Oh ! ah I 
yes ! I think I did. I forget now, though, why I 
did it' 

^ That was Miss Pratt, Sir Felix, that led the singing 
and played the organ.' 
/Oh! was it?' 

* Yes, Sir Felix ; a very good singer, they tell me. 
I'm not a judge myself. Her &ther sings bass — man 
with very deep voice. Perhaps you remarked him, 
Sir Felix?' 

*AhI yesl I think I did.' 

*He's a very respectable man — ^the exciseman 
here — very hardworking and painstaking.' 

*Ahl yesl It's a thing of no consequence. I 
didn't want the information for myself. There was 
some mistake about it, I think.' 

Sir Felix glances suspiciously at his steward ; but 
finds nothing in that worthy's rather harsh-featured 
face to justify uneasiness. 

A young man, ruddy, broad-shouldered, with crape 
on his hat, passes, bowing to Sir Felix. 

* Who's that ? ' asks Sir Felix of his subordinate. 

* That's young Groodear, Sir Felix.* 

* Young GkK)dear ? ' 

* The young fellow we've let into Lower Wick, Sir 
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Felix. His father died in the winter, you remember, 
Sir Felix, He's got crape on for him still/ 

* Seems a smart young fellow/ Sir Felix observes. 

* A very likely young fellow, indeed, Sir Felix,* 
Mr. Swan agrees. * He'll do very well; as well as 
any farmer about here, if he don't give his mind 
to sporting matters too much.' 

* Ah ! he's given that way, is he ? ' 

* Well, Sir Felix, they will, you know, these young 
fanners. If it isn't horses, its dogs, with them. 
He's got a greyhound or two, of his own breeding, 
he's very fond of; and I don't object to his running 
a course or two now and then up yonder, on the 
down land. We've hares enough there ; and plenty. 
But it won't do to let him overdo it ; or to encourage 
him too much. We're good friends enough now; 
but we shall fall out if he tries it on too hard ; and 
he'll fall out with the keepers too, and then we shan't 
find things nearly so pleasant/ 

*Well,' and Sir Felix brings the colloquy to a 
close, * you'd better come up to me pretty early 
to-morrow morning. Swan.' 

* Very good. Sir Felix.' 

Mr. Swan touches his white hat and departs. Just 
then the Keverend Edwin Foy comes out of the 
porch, nodding and smiling patronizingly and plear 
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santly to such of his congregation as yet linger about 
the churchyard ; pausing now and then to pat the 
white head of a child, as it turns up its wondering 
blue eyes at him, or to prod with a playful fore- 
finger a protuberant rosy cheek that seems to invite 
molestation — ^to be as hard to leave untouched as a 
ripe peach or a Eibstone pippin. 

* Well, Felix ; and what do you think of the 
Netherbury choir? Wonderfully improved, eh?' 
the Eector asks, cheerily. * What do you think of 
our singing, eh, Felix ? ' 

* Why, I think there is too much of it,' Sir Felix 
says, shortly. 

* Too much of it, my dear Felix ? you can't mean 
that. Why, it would break their hearts if I were to 
stop any of it.' 

* You spoil them, Ned ; you let them do too much 
as they like.' 

* Well, you know, poor things, if it pleases them — ^ 
'Why you'd give them your sermon to sing if 

they asked you for it. You know you would.' 

*Sing my sermon! — ^hal ha! that's a good joke, 

Felix, a very good joke.' 

And the Bector is immensely amused. Even Sir 

Felix is moved to indulge himself in a grim, dry 

smile. Then he checks himself, and says, 
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*But seriously, Ned; you spoil them. You let 
them have their own way too much/ 

* Oh, poor things ; you know if they like to smg 
— and they really do it very well, now don't they, 
Felix ? Eeally, very well, indeed, for quite a country 
choir, you know. Why that was Jackson's Te JDeum 
they sang this morning.* 

* Was it ? ' Sir Felix asks, indifferently. 

' It was, indeed,' the Bector assures hin^ with an 
important air. 

*Well, then, I don't like Jackson's Te Deumj 
that's all.' 

^My dear Felix — ^not like Jackson's Te Deum! 
Now really, my dear Felix, 1 don't profess to know 
much about these sort of things, you know, but 
really, Jackson's Te Deum — ^I've always understood 
that Jackson's Te Deum — Jackson's Te Deum — ^ 

And the Eector cannot find words to express his 
unbounded belief in, and admiration for, the com- 
position in question. 

* As I said before, you spoil them, Ned ; you let 
them have their own way too much ; a great deal too 
much. They'd sing the whole service through if 
you'd let them. You forget the time all that music* 
takes, and how it protracts the service. Think of 
the poor children, the old and feeble, what a long 
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time it is for them to be compelled to sit quiet and 
attentive.' 

Sir Felix grows seriously remonstratiye, shakes 
his head solemnly, and tmns the grave side of his 
face well round to his brother. 

*Poor things. Yes, that's true. I never thought 
of the children ; as you say, perhaps it's hard upon 
them. I dare say they find it rather long and tire* 
some. Yes, I must really see if I can't make some 
change ; though I fear there will be terrible disap- 
pointment and mortification if I attempt to interfere. 
The people here have come to take such a pride in 
the singing.' 

* Is it right to encourage that pride in any way ? ' 
Sir Felix asks. * Would it not be better to nip it in 
the bud at once ? ' 

^There's no great harm in the pride, I take it^ 
Felix. It's only simple and natural, I think ; 
and it's better they should be practising in the 
school-room, trying over anthems for Sunday, than 
wasting their time, and their money, and their 
health over pipes and beer at the Woolpack. I'm 
speaking now only of the men, of course.' 

* But the congregation get to think of nothing but 
the music' 

* Well, it seems poor enough to you, very likely. 
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Felix, fresh from London as yon are, where yoa 
can hear the best of mnsie ; but it's a great deal to 
them ; and I really think they sing very well — ^I do, 
indeed' 

^ But to treat it as a sort of theatrical entertain- 
ment ! ' Sir Felix goes on, with a shudder. * And 
then, surely the service should be for the many, not 
for the individuaL It's hard that the majority of the 
congregation should be condemned to silence so that 
the devemess of one singer may be the better ex- 
hibited' 

Sir Felix might or might not have intended this 
remark to apply to the soprano who had led the 
choir in its execution of Jackson's Te Deum. Cer- 
tainly the Uector winced as though, in a reflected sort 
of way, he was hurt by any hint to the depreciation 
of his leading singer. He was silent, however. 

*And then the choir become so bent upon per- 
sonal display, that they lose sight of what should 
be the real object of their efforts ; and all sorts of 
vanities, and jealousies, and petty rivalries are en?- 
gendered and encouraged.' 

* Tm afraid what you say is very true, Felix,' the 
Eector admits, rather humbly. 

*To say nothing of greater evils,' Sir Felix con- 
tinues, with a lofty air. * Music is all very well in 
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moderation, and in its place ; but it has its dangers. 
People may begin, innocently enough as they fancy, 
with a liking for a Gregorian chant simply, such as 
we heard this morning, and then* are led gradually 
on until they find themselves immersed in the 
errors of Puseyism and Popery. There should be 
no trifling or tampering with sin. Music, and then 
flowers, and then incense, and then idolatry — so 
Eome spreads her snares for the unwary.* 

It seemed as though the brothers had changed 
places — that Sir Felix was of the Church, and the 
Eeverend Edwin of the Laity. The Eector exhibited 
no surprise, however, at his brother's serious manner. 
He had had experience of it, probably. Perhaps 
the Baronet's lecture was a trifle overdone, consider- 
ing to whom it was addressed. His air was so 
artificially religious, that it made some approach to 
the ludicrous. It savoured too much of the plat- 
form, and rather a sham and hollow platform too. 
The Eector held his peace, but a smile hovered 
about his lips as he explained to himself, ^ It's that 
bank. They've always gone on like that at Hand- 
sell's; and the partners catch it of each other. 
Felix, without being conscious of it, I dare say, talks 
now and then exactly as old Eeadyman used to, 
addressing meetings at Exeter Hall. So my poor 
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singers are in league with Bome^ are they /poor 
things! Love your fellow-creatures, but hate the 
Pope — ^he's not one of them — ^that was Handsell's 
creed To think that Felix, with all his cleyemess, 
should take up with it ! * 

The Eector changed the subject 

* By the way, Felix, what made you run down so 
suddenly ? ' 

* I wasn't very well ; my head troubled me.' 

* Have in Potterby — do now ; there's nothing like 
taking these sort of things in good time. I'm sure 
Potterby is a wonderfully clever fellow. He did my 
rheumatism a great deal of good. I was quite a 
different man after Potterby had attended me for a 
week. Do try him now, Felix. Be persuaded. 
He's far and away the cleverest doctor in this 
neighbourhood.' 

But Sir Felix, with a sweeping toss of his head, 
put this suggestion far away from him, and said, 

^Besides, I wanted to speak to you abaiU that 
mattery you know,' 

* Ah — ^yes — ^true,' said the Eeverend Edwin, after 
a pause. ^ About that matter. Fm glad you 
mentioned it. I'm glad you've thought of it. We 
must have a talk, certainly we must: about that 
matter^ 
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* You're to dine with me to-day, you know, at six 
o'clock. Tou won't forget? 

' No, ril not forget/ 

* You've no service this evening ? You don't go 
to the schools ? ' 

^No.' 

* Well, then, we shall have plenty of time to talk 
the thing over after dinner.' 




CHAPTEK XII. 

MISS PRATT. 

T is during a short stay at a place that one 
finds it most difficult to know what to do 
with oneself. Protracted residence any- 
where seems to create occupation and 
purpose and interest of some sort. We sink 
gradually into a certain established routine of life> 
and the time passes somehow. But to get com- 
fortably through the odd day or two of a 'flying 
visit ' is less easy. It's no use beginning anything : 
for, of course, there will be no time to finish it. We 
are severed from old habits of existence, without 
settling down into a new system of things. We 
suffer from the fact of there being at once too much 
and too little time upon our hands. Hence, of course, 
much enforced vacuity of mind, and a feeling of per- 
plexity, the more irritating because it is, in its nature 
and origin, so absurd and trifling. 

Something of this sort was vexing our worthy 
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friend, Sir Felix Foy : down at Netherbury for a stay 
so brief, that it was almost more convenient to count 
it by hours than by days. Of course there was, in 
truth, plenty for him to do at Netherbury ; matters 
to go through and to see about, and to talk over with 
his agent. The proprietor of a large estate will 
always find work enough cut out for him if he wants 
to be busy. But Sir Felix did not want to be busy 
— he had no time. He had come down to the Priory 
at some inconvenience — at very considerable incon- 
venience, he confessed to himself — with a specific 
object — ^the settlement of * that stupid affair of Ned's,' 
as he described it This settlement he had arranged 
should come off at a fixed time — after the brothers 
had dined together, and were comfortably seated over 
their wine. But until then what was he to do ? 

He amused himself, or tried to amuse himself, with 
a light luncheon. He sat alone in the small library, 
sipping dry sherry, until at last he thrust the stopper 
into the decanter, resolutely ; for he perceived that, if 
that pastime were persisted in, it would only lead to 
going to sleep with unnatural soundness in the green- 
curtained chancel pew, during the afternoon service. 
(He always dozed a little in church. I fancy he 
acquired the habit while he enjoyed a seat in the 
House as member for Chewcombe. Upon many men 
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the sound of the human voice long sostainedy whetber 
in a speech or a sennon, has a certain sainni£noii8 
effect.) He stalked about the room, stopping me- 
chanically now and then to gaze at the libraiy 
shelves. He noticed that the books were very 
badly arranged, both as to size and subject 
and chronology; and were very dusty. He wag 
not a reading man, as I have said; he didn't 
greatly care about the books; but he had a well- 
developed sense of order; indeed, long looking at 
Messrs. Handsell's ledgers and accounts must have 
begotten in almost any man a high appreciation of 
the value of straight lines, neat figures, consecutive* 
ness of dates, and general neatness of arrangement. 
However, it was no use attempting any reform ; he 
had no time ; he wasn't going to stay ; and if set 
right now, thii^gs would probably be just as bad as 
ever again by the time of his next visit to Nether- 
bury. He didn't know when that would be; not 
soon he hoped, however. And then he put on his 
hat and walked out. 

He passed from the side entrance down the broad 
gravel carriage-drive round to the front of the house. 
It looked grand and imposing, certainly; and yet 
grim and desolate for all that. The great doors fast 
barred and locked; the windowHshutters — maple- 
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wood richly gilt— carefully closed, so that no stray 
sunrays should steal the colours from the gorgeous 
carpets and curtains. There was a dreadful unin- 
habited, ghostly sort of look about the place. He 
gave a glance of shuddering disapproval as he passed 
the large ornamental lake ; it looked very deep and 
black — altogether objectionable, he thought, in the 
shadow of the house; and it seemed to him that 
there was more green mould than ever disfiguring 
that side of the Priory. Eeally he must do some- 
thing about it; he couldn't let it go on like that. 
Then, possibly, with the view of forgetting the thing 
altogether, he plunged down one of the prettiest 
glades of the park, walking rapidly. It was cool — a 
little too cool, perhaps — under the shadow of those 
grand, wide-spreading chestnuts; yet still it was 
pleasant; and very still — wonderfully still, after 
Half-Moon Street and Pall Mall ; and he began to 
wish he was back in town again. Emerging from the 
glade, he came to some rising land, from the highest 
point of which it was reputed that the best view of 
the Priory could be obtained. He turned mechani- 
cally, in compliance with a habit of long years among 
dwellers at the Great House, for the sake of the view. 
He admitted that the house certainly did look well 
from that point. You lost every glimpse of the 
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mean roofs of the Netherbury cottages; the hills 
beyond Chewcombe formed a handsome background ; 
the double file of chestnuts on the left looked really 
imposing and picturesque ; and the Priory was nicely 
broken up by shadow. In other places it looked too 
uniformly flat in surface and monotonous in hue. 
It was really a grand place ; there were few better 
things of the kind in the county. And yet — and 
yet he didn't like it ; he wished his grandfather had 
never bought it ; and he would like to sell it, but for 
very shame. After all, he said, as he moved away, a 
man must have a country place of some kind ; per- 
haps as well have Netherbury as another. It looked 
well to own a place like Netherbury. It gave him 
credit, and influence, and importance in the eyes of 
the world ; indeed, it had once given him a seat in 
Parliament : but that was a long time ago now. 

He turned ; for it seemed to him that he heard *the 
first bell ' ringing for afternoon service. He looked 
at his watch, and tried to recollect whether the 
service was at three or half-past ; but he couldn't be 
sure. At any rate, it was safer to move in the direc- 
tion of the church. Arrived at the porch, he found 
all very still. Could church have begun ? He lifted 
the latch and entered, as quietly as possible. No ; 
service had not commenced. He had been deceived 
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as to the * first bell ' he fancied he had heard. He had 
been mistaken as to the time of afternoon service ; it 
was not for half-an-hour yet The church was 
empty. 

That is, not quite empty ; for as he looked again it 
seemed to him that there was something moving in 
the reading-desk. Something? Some one, rather. 
Some one in a neat, white straw bonnet, witl^ dazzling 
white strings and ribbons, very busy in the reading- 
desk, turning over the leaves of the great Book of 
Common Prayer ; a young woman, with brown hair, 
neatly smoothed and banded, with a pleasant, pretty, 
healthy, milk-and-rose sort of complexion. Sir Felix 
could make out so much from where he stood. Then 
he advanced softly along the aisle. * What can she 
be doing there ?' he asked himself. She was so intent 
upon her occupation that she did not hear his ap- 
proach — ^was all unconscious of his presence, until he 
stood quite close to her, and the shadow of his tall 
head fell upon the page before her. Then she stiarted 
back. A pair of light-blue eyes opened wide with 
surprise and something like fear ; a pair of red lips 
formed themselves into an oval for the better exit of 
a startled * Oh ! ' ; the milk was quite superseded by 
the roses in her face — deep, damask roses, too, and 
quite a garden of them, in her abundant blushes. 
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*I — ^I didn't know there was anyone here,' she 
stammered. 

* Pray don't let me disturb you,' Sir Felix said, with 
a gracious bow. 

* I was only looking out the places for Mr. Foy,' 
she explained, timidly. 

And this, indeed, was her occupation. She was 
arranging little pieces of cardboard in different parts 
of the book, for the greater convenience of the Bectoif ; 
so that he might find readily the Psalms of the Day, 
the Collect, the Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, and so on. 

* Mr. Foy ought to be very much obliged to you 
for taking so much trouble,' Sir Felix said. 

'0 no; it's no trouble, I'm sure,' she murmured, 
meekly. 

* Miss Pratt, I think?' 

A timid bow, and a further blush, signified that — 
Yes ; that was her name. 

* I think, Miss Pratt,' Sir Felix said, blandly, *we 
were indebted to you for the very charming singing of 
this morning, for the — ^really — ^the very, admirable 
performance on the organ. Isn't that so ? ' 

Miss Pratt admitted timidly that such was the 
case. She led the choir ; she played the organ. But 
she was afraid that it must have sounded very poor 
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tp Sir Felix. The singing was not all she could wish, 
at present. But the choir were quite beginners. 
They had not had much practice. She hoped they 
would soon do better — very much better. 

Sir Felix said that really he did not see that there 
was much room for improvement ; and that he thought 
his brother was really most fortunate in having 
among his congregation, a lady — ah ! yes — ^a lady who 
took so much interest in the service of the church. 
That not his brother merely, but all the parishioners 
were much indebted, very much indebted, to Miss 
Pratt for the trouble she had taken. 

* She's a pretty girl, really a very pretty girl,* 
thought Sir Felix, as he delivered his little address 
upon the subject of the singing at Netherbury church. 

And Miss Pratt ^oas pretty. Not a regular beauty 
you will please to understand, but possessed of a 
certain simple charm of look and expression, a 
feminine timidity and softness, a gentle imconscious- 
ness of demeanour, that were surely attractive upon 
the whole. She was ivot the conventional village 
beauty : with the breadth of frame and rotundity of 
limb, the rich high colour, and the firm substantiality 
of contour, that have so often found admirers. She 
did not demand homage by reason of her muscular 
development : her ability by sheer strength of limb to 
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compel the admiration that was not willingly ren- 
dered ; but rather on account of her excess of feminity 
and shrinking humility. 

There was just a sprinkle of freckles across the 
bridge of the delicately-modelled nose. The mouth 
was a little defective in form. It seemed di£Scalt to 
close it completely. There were two white front 
teeth which objected to be eflfectually covered either by 
the upper or the under lip : insisted always upon being 
visible. A certain feebleness of look has always been 
held to pertain to this constant partition of the lips, 
but, unless carried to excess, the imperfection is not 
without a certain prettiness of its own: possibly 
from the relief it gives one after long contemplation 
of the grim, tightly-closed, lipless mouths — mere 
slits, indeed, in the lower part of the face— of which 
one sees a good many about in the world. And 
then Miss Pratt's chin was a very finished piece of 
work, charmingly fashioned, nibbed, as it were, with 
a dimple; as though Nature, exquisite modeller, 
having completed the face to her supreme satis- 
faction, had pushed it from her, playfiilly, leaving 
upon the chin, as she did so, a delicate dent — ^the 
point of her taper forefinger. 

* I hope Tm not disturbing you; or if I can render 
any assistance — * Sir Felix began. 
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* Oh, thank you, I've just finished/ A final card 
marked the second lesson; and Miss Pratt's self- 
imposed task was over. There was a little fluttering 
of her slightly sun-burnt hands as she closed the 
books. Then a shrinking little curtsey to Sir Felix 
and she stepped from the reading desk, and departed 
to busy herself about the distribution of the music 
of the choir, or to secrete herself in the organ loft. 

Sir Felix went slowly down the aisle, and passed 
through the porch into the churchyard again. There 
he walked about meditating among the tombs. Not 
like Heryey exactly. 

* Yes, she's pretty. I must do Ned that justice. 
She's certainly pretty ; and I dare say a very good girl 
in her way, and in her proper place. I've nothing to 
say against her. Only that the thing can't be — must 
not be thought of, for a moment. I'm not going to 
have an exciseman's daughter for my sister-in-law ; 
that's very certain. To think that Ned should be 
caught by a pair of blue eyes, and a fair skin, a soft 
look, and a gentle voice I And yet it's not so sui^ 
prising either;' and he smiled curiously. 'The 
woman's pretty ; and men will be men. She has no 
style, of course. Yet there's an air of refinement 
about her, too. But that may, or not, be genuine. 
She had the good sense to be quiet : to say little more 
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than she was quite obliged. That was in her &TOiir ; 
that seems to show sense. Another woman would 
very likely have exposed herself by ceaseless chatter. 
Women will chatter, as a rule. She's cunning, 
perhaps, in spite of her modest eyes, and her blushing 
cheeks. Teaches in the school, and leads the singing, 
plays the organ, and finds out his places for tiiin! 
Poor Ned I That's the way the women woo the 
clergy. Surroimd them with an atmosphere of 
tender devotion and reverence, and of course win 
them at last. I wish the English clergy weren't 
allowed to marry. 'Pon my word, I think it wonld 
be a good plan. Ned really ought to have known 
better than to get into "such a mess as this, with a 
mere child too, at his time of life. Well, well, 
he's not so very old either ; he's younger than I am, 
anyhow. Yes, I can quite see how it's been done. 
She's just the sort of woman to obtain power over a 
man, because she seems so powerless ; she's strong 
because she has credit for being so absurdly feeble. 
She obtains protection and patronage, and en- 
couragement, in right of her seeming to need them 
so much : and then, somehow, love gets given in with 
the rest Men invite her to lean upon them, and 
she steals their hearts. I must put a stop to it 
somehow. I hope it hasn't gone too far. Secretly 
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engaged, I suppose. I don't think the thing can be 
pubKcly known. But then there's no saying how 
foolish Ned may have been ; what hold upon him 
he may have given her. I'm afraid he's foolish 
enough for almost anything.' 

So Sir Felix pondered among the graves, until it 
became time to go into church. 

I am afraid he did not give undivided attention to 
the service. His brother's love aflfair occupied him 
a good deal. Until what with thought and the dry 
sherry at luncheon, the exceeding comfort of the 
chancel pew, and the steady monotone of the Eector's 
delivery, I fear the Baronet dozed rather behind his 
green curtains. The Eeverend Edwin was not a 
very eflfective preacher. He had not the least inten- 
tion of being heavy. Indeed, in the afternoon — ^by 
way of variety and enlivenment — ^he was fond of intro- 
ducing a quotation or two from Shakespeare into his 
discourse. 

But Sir Felix was not the only one of the 
congregation who felt an increasing drowsiness as 
the service went on. There was always a larger 
attendance at Netherbury church in the afternoon 
than in the morning; but the percentage of sleepers 
was considerably higher. The Netherbury people, 
however, generally <iined between the services; and 
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the dinner and the sermon being added together, the 
aggregate was sleep of a very decided character: 
including snoring, much nodding and swaying of 
heads, and occasional fallings from the pew seats 
prone among the hassocks. 

' A dinner, ' with a purpose,' is a nuisance : and 
generally a failure. For a dinner is a thing the in- 
tegrity of which should be thoroughly maintained ; 
not adulterated or tampered with in anyway. Mak- 
ing it a mere prelude to speeches or charitable col- 
lections, or business of any kind, reduces it £rom a 
high position as an entertainment, to the ranks of th§ 
most commonplace of meals : degrades it into mere 
eating and drinking shorn of all aesthetic attractions, 
indigestible, unsatisfactory. When Johnson said, sen- 
sibly enough, that he * liked to dine,' depend upon it 
he didn't refer to a dinner of that sort. I believe in 
his vehement reprobation of such a proceeding, he 
would have interrupted and insulted the speech-mak- 
ing chairman, he would have upset the plate that 
comes round for the collections — probably he would 
have knocked down the honorary secretary, or the 
honorary treasurer of the charity, for being overbland 
and exuberantly persuasive on the subject of sub- 
scriptions.^ I can't think he would, anyhow, have tole- 
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rated a dinner that put forth other claims upon him 
than those founded upon its own intrinsic merits. 

The dinner at the Priory, with Sir Felix for host, 
and his brother, the Rector, for guest, was not a very 
enjoyable affair. The thought of the business talk 
which was to follow, oppressed and clouded it : chill- 
ing the cooking, robbing the dishes of their flavour, 
corking the wines, vitiating the palates of the diners. 

The Eeverend Edwin was flurried and anxious; 
the Baronet, never too gracious, was more than ordi- 
narily silent and stately ; and then he seemed in no 
hurry to bring on the question which it had been 
arranged should be discussed — conduct the more 
provoking, because, as Mr. Foy argued with himself, 
' if we are to talk business, let us talk it, as soon as 
may be : come to some conclusion, and get the thing 
done with, leaving a possible margin of the evening 
to be devoted to peace and comfort.' But time went 
on, and Sir Felix gave no sign ; sipped his wine, and 
seemed to wrap himself more and more in silence. 
So at last the Rector grew desperate, made a sudden 
dash at the subject, and said, hurriedly—^ 

' You know, Felix, there's no reason why a man 
shouldn't marry if he wants to.' 

It was not, perhaps, a very happy or a very wise 
way of commencing the conversation ; but it did as 
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well as any other : in this respect It bronght on the 
business of the evening. 

Sir Felix started, stared, and then, after a pause, 
admitted, goardedly, that the statement was true 
in the main, and that there was no reason why a 
man, &c 

* And yon know, Felix,' the Eector pursued, * that 
if Fm ever to marry I must marry soon.' 

* You mean — ? ' 

* That I've arrived at a time of life when — * 

* You're younger than I am,* Sir Felix said, shortly, 
* and I'm not married yet' 

* Well, you know, Felix, you're — ' 

* I know how old I am.' Sir Felix waved his hand 
deprecatingly. He did not wish to enter upon the 
subject his brother had approached. His (Sir Felix's) 
age had really nothing to do with the matter under 
discussion : nothing whatever. 

Mr. Foy was a little dashed. He did not quite see 
how to proceed. Sir Felix gave him so very little 
help. He found himself getting very warm ; and he 
dabbed his forehead with his handkerchief, as he said — 

* Of course, Felix, I should be very sorry to do 
anything you didn't approve.' 

* Of course, you would,' said Sir Felix. 

* I've shown as much, I think ' (the Hector spoke 
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humbly, almost penitently), * on former occa- 
sions.' 

* That is so, no doubt.' 

(It isn't necessary to enter into details : the mere 
statement of the fietcts will be sufficient. The Bector 
had not arrived at his present age without having 
made attempts in the direction of matrimony. Once 
in the case of a governess in a family resident near 
Netherbury ; but Sir Felix had eflfectuaUy nipped that 
project in the bud. At another time there had been 
talk about Mr. Foy in reference to a widow lady, an 
esteemed friend of Lady Casey's. Her ladyship's 
influence, however, had been promptly brought to 
bear upon the matter, and the widow had been forced 
to retreat without carrying away the Eeverend 
Edwin as her captive. It was then presumed that 
the Rector had been cured of his susceptibility. A 
premature conclusion, however ; as this present affair 
about Miss Pratt evidenced.) 

' For Miss Pratt,' Mr. Foy lowered his voice, and 
his utterance was slow and rather tremulous. * For 
Miss Pratt — ^for Alice — I do jtssure you, Felix, she's a 
very good girl — a very good girl indeed.' 

^ I don't doubt it. I've seen her. I dare say she's 
all you say — a very good girl indeed.' 

'And what more could a man want in a wife, Felix ? ' 
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' Hum ! That depends upon his station in life. He 
rnnst^ of course, consider that In your positioin, for 
instance, it would never do to many a woman whom 
society couldn't receive.' 

* Society ? receive ? But what society is there here 
at Netherbury ? ' The inquiry was so fer pertinent^ 
that there was in truth very little society at Nether- 
bury. Sir Felix hesitated. 

* Well, but I think we must look a little fiaither 
than Netherbury/ he said. * Netherbury isn't the 
whole world.' 

* It's been all my world, or nearly so, for a good 
many years,' said Mr. Foy. * I've spent the beet part 
of my life here. I shall most likely end my days 
here. I'm sure I've no wish to make any change.' 

* But even taking it in that way — ^a marriage such 
as you hint at might be very undesirable — ^improper 
even. For instance, supposing I were to marry — 
marry — as, of course, I should, my equal in social 
position ; I should hardly care to introduce to my 
wife — surely you would not expect her to receive at 
the Priory and recognize as a sister-in-law, this Miss 
Pratt : the exciseman's daughter.' 

* Ah, if you were to marry, Felix, that would be 
diflTerent, of course ! But you see you're not married 
— you're not likely to marry.' 
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* How do you know? why not?' the elder brother 
interrapted, with some warmth. 

* Well, I spoke — merely — judging from appear- 
ances/ 

* You've no right to judge from appearances. I 
shall very probably marry.' 

I believe this was quite an impromptu; except in, 
so far as there is always a vague notion floating in 
the minds of aU bachelors, young or old, that they 
will some day — somehow — take unto themselves 
wives. And Sir Felix saw his advantage. K the 
Bector was building his scheme of matrimony upon 
the idea of Sir Felix's continued celibacy, it was 
quite as well to cut the ground from under him, and 
let his plan go to pieces : if it would. 

This unmasked battery silenced the Eector for a 
time, if it did not absolutely put him to rout. When 
he spoke again it was rather as though he were 
musing aloud than advancing an argument or indeed 
continuing the conversation. 

* I have often thought it would be well if you were 
to marry, Felix. You see, if — God forbid it should 
be so— and don't think harshly of me for putting the 
case — but if — if I were to outlive you — and you were 
to leave no son behind you — ^you know the Baronetcy 
would come to me.* 

VOIi. I, T 
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A caae which involves the supposition of his own 
death— childless too — is not, perhaps, the most 
agreeable for a man to have put to him. Even the 
Bector of Netherbury's kindly, gentle tones could not 
rid the subject of his speech of all offence. Sir Felix 
looked stem enough, as he said, sharply — 

* Yes, of course, that's so.' 

* I'm not fit to be a Baronet ; I know that very 
well,' Mr Foy continued. * I know, so far, what's due 
to myself and to the world. In my case I think there 
are constitutional diflBculties in the way. Yet, if I 
had a son, I think I could succeed in making him 
worthy of his station ; at least I know no exertion 
should be wanting on my part to arrive at that result.' 

Sir Felix, by his looks and gestures, signified that 
this was rather tiresome and purposeless sort of talk- 
ing. And he was, no doubt, quite right, so far. 

* But if I also were to die, leaving no son,' the 
Kector continued, * there would be an end to the 
elder branch of the family, and the title would go to 
the younger branch. After us, Felix, young Lam- 
bert Foy is the heir to the Baronetcy. 

* Well, well, yes, of course,' Sir Felix said, im^ 
patiently. 

* Now, I take great interest in Lambert Foy ; he 
is an excellent young fellow ; quite.worthy of bear* 
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ing the title, or indeed any title ; but still I think 
it would be a pity, don't you, Felix ? — ^to let the 
elder branch die out and become extinct alto- 
gether?* 

* And is this the reason why you wish to marry 
this girl Pratt ? ' 

* Not wholly so. I would not be so unjust to Alice 
Pratt,' Mr. Foy said, in a hurt tone ; *but it is a sub- 
ject a man of my age, who thinks of marrying, may 
as well take into consideration.' 

Sir Felix straightened himself, sat very upright, 
tugged at his wristbands ; it seemed that he was 
going to put himself in a position of assertion — 
was preparing to take an active part in — ^he had 
hitherto been toying languidly with — ^the matter in 
hand. 

* I'm to understand, then,' he said, deliberately, 
* that if I were to marry, there would be one argu- 
ment the less in favour of your going on with this 
Miss Pratt affair ? ' 

Mr. Foy admitted that Sir Felix took so far a cor- 
rect view of the case. 

* Well, then,' the Baronet continued, ' I must tell 
you that you've done wrong in assuming that I shall 
not marry. I shall very likely marry ; indeed I shall 
most certainly marry ; and at no long time hence. I 
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did not contemplate making this statement just now ; 
but having made it, I think I am entitled to ask how 
fiu: it will affect your view in regard to Miss 
Pratt?' 

Mr. Foy hesitated; really he wasn't sure, he wasn't 
prepared to say, 

* You will understand,' Sir Felix said, with rather 
a flushed face, ^ that this degrading marriage, for so 
I must call it, if it takes place at all, and I trust it 
never may, will be wholly without my sanction and 
approval : will be, indeed, in spite of my earnest pro- 
test and opposition.' 

* Pray don't take that tone about it, Felix ; now 
pray don't,' urged Mr. Foy. 

Sir Felix paused. He knew the danger of being 
too warm about a thing; and that getting into a 
passion, coming to an open quarrel, was the very 
worst course a man could take ; the worst, because 
the last; there being an end to all prospect of 
arrangement when you have come to daggers drawn. 
In a state of positive war, negotiation is a matter of 
difficulty, and peace is a very long way off. 

* I have no desire to hurt your feelings in any 
way,' Sir Felix said, with a stiff air of apology, * but 
the matter is one of grave importance.' 

* Of the gravest importance, Felix. Pm sure I 
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don't wish to do anything precipitate^ or wrong, or 
that would be oflfensive to you. Still, I must have 
regard to my own duty. I must preserve intact my 
own self-respect; and — ^and I have, of course, to 
consider the position of another — to protect her from 
injury of any kind.' 
* Meaning, of course, Miss Pratt ? ' 
Yes. The Eector meant, of course, Miss Pratt. 
Sir Felix said it was not to be understood for 
a moment that he was acquainted with all the ins- 
an,d-outs of the affair. But he supposed it would 
not be found, practically, to be any great exception 
to the ordinary rule. And he had always understood 
that cases of this hind, if judiciously handled, could be 
made the subject of arrangement. (And, as he spoke^ 
either by accident or design, he jingled together some , 
pieces of money in his pocket : as though pointing to 
the kind of arrangement his remarks had reference 
to. The Bector winced a little as he heard and 
understood.) He thought that an arrangement might 
be come to — ^and the sooner the better — ^with Miss 
Pratt, or with some friend acting on her behalf. 
Por his own part, he should be happy if he could"^ 
be of any service in the matter. (He jingled the 
nioney again here, by way of describing, probably, 
the service he presumed he was likely to be called 
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upon and was prepared to render.) * The main 
question, after all, is,' and here he turned to his 
lyrother — ^he had addressed all his preceding remarks 
to an empty decanter, which, as it seemed, he 
deemed worthy of implicit trust — *the question, 
after all, is, Ned,' — said with a we're-both-men-of- 
the-world-you-know sort of maimer — * how far 
you've committed yourself?' 

* Committed myself?' echoed Mr. Foy, with a 
look of surprise. 

Sir Felix sighed. How obtuse these cl«ical non-» 
London, non-Club men were! They wanted such 
plain, straightforward speaking — could not under- 
stand how preferable sometimes was the eloquence 
of a shrugged shoulder — ^the subtle significance of a 
nod—- or the world of meaning that might be con- 
tained in a wink. He yaried his question: put it 
simply — 

* Have you written to her much ? * 

* Well, no ; not much. A note or two merely,* 

* You've made her no promise in the presence of 
witnesses?' 

* No promise?' 

* The thing isn't publicly known ? * Sir Felix con* 
tinned, impatiently. * It's a secret between you two? 
It isn't the common talk of the whole place ? ' 
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' My dear Felix, what do you mean ? ' 

* This isn't so, then?' 

' Why, my dear Felix, I haven't breathed a word 
of it to a single soul but yourself.' 

* You haven't ? ' cried the Baronet, with exeite- 
ment, which subsided as he went on, * Ah ! I see. 
You haven't ; but can you answer for the same pru- 
dence on the part of the lady? She's talked, no 
doubt?' 

* She 9 She doesn't know.' 
' Doesn't know what ? ' 

' Doesn't know of my love for her. At least, I 
don't think she does.' 

* You've never said a. word to her on the subject ? ' 
. * Not a syllable.' 

Sir Felix brought his hand down with a grand 
thump on the table — an action of unusual violence 
with him. 

* Then what have you done, in Heaven's name ? ' 

* Nothing. I've only been thinking — turning over 
in my own mind—' 

* And I've had all this trouble — ' Sir Felix cried, 
warmly—* I've been brought down here from town 
— at this time of year, of all others — merely because 
you've been turning over in your own mind a most 
ridiculous project — I must say, a most ridiculous 
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project ! ' Then he added, half jocosely, * Well, the 
best thing you can do now, Ned, is to torn the whole 
thing out of your mind again, and as soon as possible.' 
The Sector looked somewhat discomfited, and 
crest-Mien, as he said, humbly — 

* I didn't like — after what happened some years 
ago now — to take any serious steps in such a 
matter, Felix, without letting you know. I'm sorry — 
very sorry — to find that you are so opposed to my plan.* 

* And you give it up?' 
The Eector hesitated. 

* Well, I won't say that — ^not quite that^ Felix. 
You see, mine's a very solitary life, Felix.' 

' It's been that this ever so many years. It's no 
more so now than it's been hitherto.' 

' That's true. But as a man grows older he seems 
to feel his solitude more ; and this— this Alice Pratt 
— she's such a sweet, good girl, Felix ; I'm sure you 
couldn't but admire her. I'm sure you'd like her 
very much if you only knew her, Felix.' The 
Baronet grinned rather at this. * And the work — ^the 
great good she does in the parish.' 

* Even to finding out your places at church,' Sir 
Felix said, with a sneer ; wasted so far as the Rector 
was concerned ; for he went on without having per- 
ceived it. 
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* Poor thing ! Yes, anything to save me trouble — 
ever kind and good — a thoroughly Christian-like 
young woman, Felix,' 

The Baronet muttered — ^not very audibly — some- 
thing about his disapproval of, and disbelief in, Chris- 
tian-like young women who entertained matrimonial 
designs upon foolish old country clergymen. 

*And she likes me, Felix; though Fm so much 
older — old enough to be her father, indeed. She 
really likes me, Felix ; I do think she does, really 
and truly.' 

*0h, no doubt — no doubt,' said Sir Felix, with 
some sarcasm in his tone. 

*And if I thought that any unguarded word or 
action of mine had led her to think that, — in short, 
if I have betrayed in some way my feelings in regard 
to her, and encouraged in her bosom a — a tenderness 
towards me, which was only to end in disappoint- 
ment^ in sorrow, in pain — I should never forgive 
myself, Felix.' The Bector here dabbed his eyes 
hurriedly with his handkerchie£ 

* Oh, but that isn't so, you know,' said Sir Felix, 
decisively. 

* I hope not, Felix. If I thought it was, I'd brave 
all — even now.' 

* You'd do what?' 
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*Fd make her the oflTer of my hand. I would, 
indeed. I should consider myself bound to do so, 
Felix. It would be only right; it would be only 
proper ; it would be simply an act of reparation, to 
which she was strictly entitled.' 

*Pooh — ^pooh!' said Sir Felix; and presently he 
added, * At any rate there will be time enough to see 
about that I trust, meanwhile, I may rely upon 
your doing nothing more in this matter without 
letting me know. IVe put you in full possession of 
my views upon the subject May I understand that 
the thing is now at rest — at any rate, for the present ? ' 

' Certainly, Felix ; yes, certainly. If you wish it, 
let it be so.' 

Sir Felix gave a loud cough by way of a full stop 
to the discussion. Then, turning to another subject, — 

* Will you take any more wine ?' he asked. 

*Not any more, thank you, Felix. Indeed, I've 
already taken more than I'm accustomed to; and 
what with our conversation and altogether, — ^the 
room's rather close, isn't it? — ^I don't feel quite the 
thing ; my head seems a little affected, I think. I've 
no doubt a breath of fresh air will revive me, I'll 
just take a turn in the garden, and come in presently 
for a cup of tea.* 

As Mr. Foy went out. Sir Felix smiled curiously. 
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He helped himself to another glass of wine, and sat 
sipping it> smiling still. 

^ Well, thank Heaven that's off my mind — ^for the 
present, at any rate,' 

He emptied his glass, and rang the bell for tea. 

' Ned's a fool — ^he always was. But he hasn't been 
so foolish as I thought he had ; I must say that for 
him.' 



CHAPTER Xm. 



MOONSHINE. 




N Mrs. Seele/s *own parlour' Miss Finch is 
sittings singing blithely, the while she 
works at the scarlet smoking-cap, designed 
to circle the brow of M. Graspard. Mrs. 
Seeley stands by the door, contemplating her grand- 
daughter with admiration, and yet with some alarm : 
after her usual manner. 

* I suppose, granny, that Sir Felix Foy's a very 
rich man,' says Miss Finch ; * you said so, didn't you, 
granny ? ' 

* Yes, my dear ; I believe he's very rich indeed ; 
people say so, at least' 

* And Mr. Foy, Mr. Lambert Foy, is he very rich 
too, granny?' 

* Well, Lyddy, I'm sure I don't know about that* 

* But if his relations are so rich, you know, granny, 
be can't be so very poor, can, he, now ? doesn't it 
stand to reason that he can't be ? ' 
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*Well, my dear, I don't know about that. It 
isn't because people's relations are rich, that they are 
always rich themselves. Your poor grandfather, 
Seeley, had some very well-to-do relations, extremely 
well-to-do : in the upholstery business ; but I don't 
know that they ever did much for poor Seeley. I 
don't know that he ever had much that he hadn't 
worked hard for and saved in service.' 

Miss Finch grimaced. She didn't see the appo- 
siteness of the reference to grandfather Seeley, his 
relations in the upholstery business, and his savings 
in service. 

^ Still, granny, I think Mr. Lambert Foy must be 
rich, or will be, some day. Lady Casey's rich too, 
isn't she, granny ? ' 

* I should say that her ladyship was very comfort- 
able, Lyddy ; not so rich as she was once, I believe. 
I think I understood Morris to say that her ladyship 
had lost a good deal of her property; some years ago 
now, though. But still I should say her ladyship was 
comfortable, very comfortable indeed.' 

* And that Mrs. Lambert, now, do you think she's 
rich too ? ' 

'Poor sweet thing!' said Mrs. Seeley. 'Yes, I 
believe she's been left very well provided for. They 
do say her husband left behind him quite a mint of 
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money. If he did, she deserves it all, Fm sore ; every 
penny of it. A sweeter, kinder soul never walked 
the earth ; and then to be left a widow at her age ! It 
must have been a cruel trial to her/ 

* Ah, but if she's rich, granny, it must be easier to 
bear.* 

* Don't talk like that, my dear,' Mrs. Seeley said. 

* Sorrow's the same, and as hard to bear, be sure it is, 
let it come to whom it will— to rich or to poor.' 

Miss Finch shook her head ; but she didn't urge her 
disagreement with this view of the case. She replied, 

* I wish I was rich, granny. I wish you were rich. 
I wish we were both of us rolling in gold.' 

*Ah, my dear, wishing's little use,' Mrs. Seeley 
said, with a quiet, resigned air. 

'Ahl but wouldn't it be nice, granny? Only 
think of it. What things we'd do ! We'd get out of 
this nasty, dingy, old lodging-house.' 

' My dear I my dear I Don't speak like that of the 
house,' cried Mrs. Seeley, much shocked. 

* And we'd never do any more work — not a scrap 

either of us. You shouldn't be slaving any more, 
granny, wearing yourself to a thread-paper about the 
lodgers and the lodgings, and the making both ends 
meet at the end of the year. You should sit in a 
grand carriage, with footmen behind. And you 
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should wear a lovely moire — ^a pale mauve, I think, 
should be the colour — with real blonde in your 
bonnet-cap, with rings on your fingers — ^yes, you 
darling granny, and bells on your toes, too, if you only 
said the word. And I'd have such splendid silks, 
and stich ball-dresses, and such a set of pearls, and 
emeralds, and diamonds, and the very best French 
gloves. I'd never wear the same pair twice. And, 
oh ! such pets of boots I Yes, and hair brushes with 
ivory backs ; and, oh 1 1 don't know what all besides.' 

* DonH, Lyddy I don't, my dear, go on like that. 
You make me feel quite giddy.' 

* And it isn't much use, is it, granny, after all ? ' 
Lyddy said, dolorously. 

' No, my dear, indeed it isn't. We must learn to 
be contented with our lot, however humble it may be.' 

Lyddy drew down the comers of her mouth and 
wrinkled her nose. 

* Contentment's all very well in its way,' she said, 
with an air of meditation ; * I suppose it's a good sort 
of text to. preach to people about. It's one of the 
things you always find in moral tales for good chil- 
dren — ** Mind your own business " — " Ask no ques- 
tions " — " Be content with your station." I'm sick 
of all that, granny ; and I don't believe in it, that's 
more. Who'd get on if they didn't look up from their 
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own work sometimes to see what other people were 
doing, I should like to know? Why shouldn't one 
ask questions? You won't find out much if you 
don't As to being contented, you know that's non- 
sense, granny. Why, everybody tries to better their 
condition — of course they do. How could they expect 
to get on in the world if they didn't ? Why, you 
wouldn't be content with a low rent for the lodgings 
if you thought you could get a high one — ^now, 
would you, granny?' 

* My dear ! my dear ! ' — ^but Mrs. Seeley could not 
find words to express her disapproval of these revo- 
lutionary sentiments. She took to wringing her hands, 
and regarding her niece with increased apprehension. 
But Lyddy went on, notwithstanding. 

* It's no use sitting down quiet, with one's hands 
before one, and not trying any more — ^that won't do 
a bit. One must keep pushing oneself on, and keep 
pushing other people back— that's the only way — 
and work hard. dear me 1 yes. I'm afraid one 
must work very hard. And I do so hate work ! ' she 
cried, explosively. Then she continued, with candid 
bitterness, *0h! it's too bad! I declare it is, that 
these others in the house should be so rich, and that 
we should be so poor — so wretchedly poor I It's a 
shame — an awful shame ! Now, isn't it, granny ? 
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Why shouldn't some of their money — I'm sure they've 
got more than they can know what to do with — ^why 
shouldn't some of it be taken from them and given 
to us, who want it so much ? It would be only fair ; 
now, wouldn't it, granny ? ' 

^ For shame, Lyddy ! pray, learn to be more con- 
tented. Think, my dear of the — ' 

* yes — yes,' Lyddy interrupted, impatiently ; 

* I know all about what you're going to say — ^I'm to 
think of the many poor children in the street who 
haven't got shoes and stockings to theiij feet, and 
who are ever so much worse off than I am— and all 
that. Tm sick to death of that argument. It makes 
me no happier to think that there are ever so many 
poorer than I am — ^they may envy me, and welcome, 
if they like, if it's any comfort to them. I'm sure it 
does me no harm ; and they wouldn't be so foolish as 
to do it, perhaps, if they knew all. I'm sorry there 
should be so many poorer than I am ; but what I 
can't bear to tliink is, that there should be so many 
richer, and so much richer too.' 

*0 Lyddy!' cried Mrs, Seeley, piteously, 'I'm 
afraid you're no better than a Chartist ! ' 

* I don't know anything about that,' said the girl 
simply — ^her political education was not extensive — 

* but I'm sure I wouldn't mind being one, or anything, 

VOL. I. u 
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if it would only make me rich. Yes, I'm a Chartist, 
if you like.' 

Mrs. Seeley shuddered. Perhaps she didn't know 
much about the matter in question either ; but she 
entertained the traditional notion, much cherished 
among respectable housekeepers and ratepayers, that 
the Chartists were desperadoes, whose opposition to 
the constituted authorities took the form of throwing 
stones and breaking windows. K the windows in 
Welbeck Street were to be broken! — the expense 
would be ruinous. No wonder, then, that Mrs. Seeley 
sided with the cause of order. Of course, this view 
of Chartism was not of yesterday, or the day before 
even. There had been no talk of Chartists, no rea- 
sonable dread of outrage on the part of those British 
proletarians, for long years. But Mrs. Seeley remem- 
bered past alarms, and the political opinions of her 
departed husband. She glanced at his silhouette over 
the mantel-piece ; a man with that grandly-propor- 
tioned profile could only be on the side of monarchi- 
cal institutions. It is the people with the thin, sharp 
features, the hatched-faced, who want to push on at 
all cost, cutting their way through the necks of 
sovereigns, the ruin of thrones, and the dismember- 
ment of empires, to equality, and liberty, and frater- 
nity, and such like horrors. Yes, and Lyddy's face 
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was very sharp ; Mrs. Seeley seemed to notice it then 
for the first time ; * and Finch's face was very sharp 
too,* Mrs. Seeley just then remembered ; * and Finch 
was a Chartist : an out-and-out Chartist. The way 
te went on was quite dreadful ; Seeley never could 
bear the man on that account. Ah ! if Finch was to 
see her now, and listen to her, perhaps he mightn't 
think so bad of my poor Martha after alL Perhaps 
he might consent to forget and forgive, and take 
kindly to that poor orphan. Lord only knows what 
wiU become of her when I'm called away ! ' 

* What are you thinking about, and what are you 
looking so sad for, you dear little granny?' cried 
Miss Finch. * Don't mind my nonsense ; for it is my 
nonsense, that's all, granny. I'm going to be very 
good and hard-working, and oh, ever so contented ; 
and you shall go on letting lodgings^ and I'll work 
my heart out as a nursery governess right on to the 
end of the chapter; and everything shall go right, 
and we shall be so happy, we shan't know what to 
do with ourselves. Won't it be delightful, granny ? ' 

And thereupon the young lady fell upon her 
grandmother^ and began kissing her violently. In 
the ardour of this display of affection, perhaps Mrs. 
Seeley failed to perceive that Miss Finch's speech 
was not absolutely ingenuous. But at all times, I 
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think, Mrs. Seeley would have been slow to under- 
stand irony. Women seldom do understan4 it ; and 
the irony that is followed up by an enthusiastic acco- 
lade is, of course, additionally difficult to understand. 

The conversation then came to a conclusion. Mrs. 
Seeley was called away by household cares ; her 
granddaughter resumed her work and her singing. 

Miss Finch, though she felt herself in some way 
aggrieved by the superiority of their social position, 
had had no real reason to complain of want of kind- 
ness or consideration on the part of Mrs. Seeley's 
Jodgers. On the contrary, they seemed to be moved 
by a genuine desire to make much of the young 
lady — to serve and assist her in every possible way. 
And if about the manner of Lady Casey's bestowal 
of her patronage there might be a trace of suspicion 
or shortcoming, this was abundantly countervailed 
by the exceeding courtesy and kindness of Mrs. 
Xjambert. Miss Finch had made frequent appear- 
ances in the drawing-room after the evening of her 
first introduction; and her artist susceptibilities 
were anxiously studied. Great care was taken that 
she should not even seem to be invited simply as a 
singer, to entertain the company, and then sink 
back into an inferior station and go about her busi- 
ness. Mrs. Lambert would sooner have foregone 
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the pleasure of listening to Lyddy's singing alto- 
gether — and it was real pleasure to the widow — ^than 
have permitted her to entertain such an idea. The 
drawing-room was open to Miss Finch, and she was 
received in every respect as an equal, and as a 
valued guest. The piano was placed at her disposal, 
so that she might practise when she would ; and Mrs. 
Lambert was induced to resume her own musical 
studies, and to beg for Miss Finch's aid as an in- 
structress. Lyddy was very willing to be of service. 
Lady Casey gave encouragement to the plan. * Any- 
thing, I'm sure, that will amuse Mary, and prevent 
her moping. She wants drawing out, and she'll gain 
confidence singing with Miss Finch.' (For her lady- 
ship attributed a large measure of confidence to that 
young lady.) * Mary's got a very sweet voice, and 
it's a thousand pities she never lets it be heard.' 
Lady Casey was quite correct. Mrs. Lambert's 
voice, if of no great power or compass, was very 
musical, always perfectly in tune, and she sang with 
much natural taste and expression. But I think 
her musical studies were resumed with little idea of 
displ&y, but rather out of consideration for Miss Finch. 
She often expressed a deep pity and sympathy for 
Lydia's situation ; and insisted upon handsomely re- 
munerating her services as a singing mistress. 
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Lydia's display of waywardness, her quaint com- 
ptaints, her petulant envyings, were reserved for Mrs. 
Seeley's parlour ; were never exhibited in the draw- 
ing-room. There she used much self-restraint; was 
quiet in speech and manner; was, for her, even 
strangely gentle ; was careful to give no offence or 
occasion for remark or criticism. She studied to 
please ; and she succeeded. It may be that first im- 
pressions in regard to such matters are correct — ^that 
the air of artifice, the affectation which you note at a 
first meeting — does not wear off, as you are sometimes 
inclined to fancy, on increased acquaintance: but 
exists still, only you have become accustomed to it ; 
use has blunted your perceptions, undermined the 
acuteness of your critical powers. Lady Casey cer- 
tainly relaxed in her censuring of Miss Finch — did 
not venture again to designate her as * a minx.' It 
might be that her ladyship hesitated to speak slight- 
ingly of one who it was so evident had become a 
prot6g4e and a favourite of Mary Lambert ; but it was 
more probable that she had ceased to think so un- 
favourably of Lydia ; for one good reason, perhaps, 
that Lydia afforded her infinite amusement. Those 
sparkling vocal tours deforce gave wonderful relief 
and brightness to Lady Casey's evenings in town; 
they saved her from dozing after dinner : which was a 
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good thing, because she always slept very much 
better at night when she hadn't dozed after dinner. 
And Lydia, once understanding that she was not 
regarded simply as a performer — that her position 
was thoroughly respected, her efforts were genuinely 
enjoyed — sang as though she were never tired of 
singing ; gave them her very best, as though she were 
at once pleased with herself and with her audience. 

* We must really do something for that girl, Mary,' 
Lady Casey whispered to her niece. 'I'm sure she 
ought to be making a great deal of money, with all 
that cleverness. Bemind me that I go and talk the 
matter over with Mrs. Bateson. She understands 
all about the kind of thing. If anybody wants a 
governess or a singing mistress Mrs. Bateson's sure 
to have heard of it' 

And Lambert Foy made sure way in Lady Casey's 
favour : by no great display of brilliant ability, but 
by the air of soundness and good sense which per- 
vaded all he said and did. Conversing with Lambert 
Foy, you became possessed with the conviction that 
you would be perfectly safe with him in whatever 
situation you might be thrown together ; that he Was 
frank, and loyal, and brave even to chivalry. It was 
a comfort to have so honest a fellow at your side. 
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He was not talkative. Englishmen seldom are. In 
common with many of his compatriots, he presented 
a similitude to one of those musical instruments 
which promptly answer the touch, and emit most 
pleasant harmony so long as you will but continue 
the gentle effort of pressing upon the right notes. 
Whereas there are certain people, chiefly foreigners, 
I think, who rather resemble those more complicated 
pieces of mechanism, which, having been wound up 
and started, will run on as of their own accord: 
supplying you uninterruptedly with tune after tune 
— now grave now gay, now in one style now in an- 
other — as though they were never weary and never 
intended to stop. Now I much prefer the music 
of the first-mentioned class of instrument ; it is less 
artificial, and it possesses truer tone and higher 
expression; and it throbs out its melodies sympa- 
thetically with the mood of the performer. The 
second instrument is independent of any performer, 
or, once set off, of any assistance from without ; but 
it is warranted to make a sustained noise for a 
prolonged period; and, of course, among people 
who are in the habit of setting a high value upon a 
flow of talk — a stream of words, is a greatly prized 
affair. But surely' society prizes talk over-much; 
quiet is its bete noire. I really think people should 
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be praised, not so mnch for knowing what to say, as 
for understanding how to be silent. Isn't it possible 
to hold one's tongue, without being accounted 
awkward and stupid? 

So, in Welbeck Street, Lambert Foy grew in 
favour. Indeed, it was hardly possible to regard 
unfavourably the young Englishman, whose physique 
was so pleasant to look upon, and whose address was 
so unaffectedly simple and earnest. Perhaps they 
did not see him to the best advantage, after all. He 
was still clouded by the great change that had 
affected his life, and by the uncertainty that seemed 
ta surround his future ; and he could not dissimulate. 
His anxieties touching these matters clearly affected 
him, and were manifest in spite of much effort to 
the contrary. He felt some shame, lest he should 
seem ungrateful, lest he should be making a poor 
return for Lady Casey's kindness in giving him a 
home and a welcome. Yet his position was irksome 
to him. He longed to be doing — to know what was 
to be his path in life, and to be honestly journeying 
upon it. He was at present only waiting. He 
longed to hear the word, / Advance.' The question, 
' What was he to do ? ' was still sounding in his ear. 
depressing his spirits by day, and depriving him of 
sleep at night Yet he was not absolutely unhappy. 
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The never-ceasing kindness of Lady Casey and Mrs. 
Lambert was always attending him. Yes. And 
there was the lovely singing of Miss Lydia Finch to 
listen to, and her gleaming grey eyes to contem- 
plate — ^basking in their rays as she sat in Lady 
Casey's drawing-room, or as he encountered her in 
other parts of the house. 

There was a back staircase window at the top of 
the house, looking on to no very admirable prospect : 
merely some rather shabby mews, and, further on, 
the backs of the buildings in a street running parallel 
with Welbeck Street; it was the sort of view ypu 
may obtain from the staircase windows of a good 
many London houses. But the moon shines upon 
nothing it does not adorn : illumining coping-stones 
and chimney-pots, or fretting with silver myrtle groves 
and marble statues — the moon is ever delightful to 
look upon and study. So think the young, at least ; 
the elders care less about the thing ; are content with 
saying, * Yes, yes, very pretty indeed, my dear,' and 
then moving rapidly away after a hurried glance, 
with a ' Take care you don't catch cold,' or, * Hadn't 
you better get to bed? it's really very late,' or 
something equally prosaic and preposterous. 

Two young people lingered at the staircase win- 
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(tow in Welbeck Street, looking at the moon. Their 
names were Lambert Foy and Lydia Finch. The 
house was very quiet. Good-nights had been inter- 
changed, and chamber candlesticks properly allotted. 
The supposition was that everybody had duly gone 
to bed. Lambert, rather sleeplessly inclined, had left 
his candle burning in his room, and had come out to 
look at the moon, shining with wondrous splendour 
on the distant chimney-pots and the shabby mews — 
not a new sight. But Nature is a great master ; one 
can gaze at her pictures over and over again, and 
always find in them something fresh to marvel at 
and admire. Effects not so much new as hitherto 
unnoticed or unappreciated by us. 

* Don't you love the moon? I do. Oh, so 
much.' 

The voice, very light and soft, almost tender in its 
tones, was at his elbow. He turned and discovered 
Miss Finch. Probably, she too, had found herself 
sleepless. Very often you deem yourself in the draw- 
ing-room, really sleepy, quite prepared for bed, eager 
to get there indeed ; but the freer air of the staircase 
as you pass to your chamber, restores you wonder- 
fully, and as you divest yourself of your garments, 
making your nocturnal toilet, you become more and 
more painfully awake. Something of this kind had 
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happened to Miss Finch, most likely. She had only 
commenced to uncoil her hair, when the conviction 
came over her that sleep for the present was impos- 
sible, must, perforce, be deferred ; and she also had 
wandered out of her room, to the staircase window, 
to look at the moon. 

*I love the moon,' she went on; there was a 
curious languid dreaminess about her voice and 
manner; ^and yet it always makes me feel sad. I 
remember when I was at Dunkerque I could look 
out from my bed-room window and see the moon 
shining upon the sea. Such a long, broad streak of 
light' 

* And it made you sad ?' 

* Ah, yes ; but then I was always sad at Dunkerque. 
I hated the place ; ' she grew more vivacious, — ^ that 
horrid pension — I hated the place. Yes, and the 
teachers, and the pupils ; and they hated me, I think. 
I was the only English girl there. Oh, how they did 
weary me! Les grandes were always insolent; les 
petites were mischievous and spiteful ; all were hard 
and cruel to poor little me ; though I did all I could 
to please them. No wonder I was sad. I am happy 
now, with — ^in this house, I mean. Does the moon 
make you sad, Mr. Foy ? I think it does. You were 
looking grave — Oh, so grave ! — when I came to the 
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window ; and so intent ! You didn't hear my foot- 
step : you didn't know I was here, until I spoke.' 

* I was thinking — ' 

' Of some one you have left behind you in Italy ?* 
she suggested, quickly. 

'Of some one who died there,' Lambert said, 
simply. 

*Ah! And you, too, have reason to be sad. It 
was some one you were very fond of? some one who 
loved you, perhaps ?' 

* Yes. It was my mother.' 
*Ahl' 

* I was wondering if the moon was shimng as 
brightly upon her grave at Home as it is shining 
here.' 

* And your father, he is dead, too ? Ah ! how sad. 
You are alone in the world : an orphan. Well, I am 
an orphan, too, and alone. We ought to be friends, 
ought we not? our common misfortunes ought to 
make us friends.' 

^ Are we not friends ?' 

* You have been very good to me, Mr. Bah ! 

Why may I not say "Lambert?" May I say 
"Lambert?"' she asked, with a pretty timidity. I 
dare say she was blushing ; but you can't well see 
blushes by moonlight * May I call you '* Lambert ? " * 
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* Certainly you may.* 

< Ah, I may. But it would displease you?' 

* No, indeed.' 

* And you will call me " Lydia ?" ' 

* Yes, Lydia' And he laid stress upon the word. 

* Oh, thank you. I like to hear you call me Lydia. 
Miss Finch! — it sounds dreadful from you. But 
perhaps it had better be " Miss Finch" still in the 
drawing-room. They might think — they might 
talk — ' and she stopped. 

Lambert said simply. Yes ; he thought it had better 
be Miss Finch still in the drawing-room. 

* But when we are alone, and here at this window, 
with the moon shining on our faces, I am Lydia and 
you are Lambert That's so, isn't it ? ' 

(Alone, and in the moonlight. Youth dispenses 
with forms, relaxes ceremonies ; just as travellers in the 
bush or in the desert, humanity being scarce, suspend 
social conventions, and accost each other straightway, 
without waiting for a regular introduction.) 

She had slid her arm under his, and knitted her 
hands across, leaning upon him slightly ; he, nothing 
loth, indeed, as she did so. He bent down his head 
to be nearer hers — ^perhaps to lose no demi-semi- 
tone of that light, soft voice — and when she spoke 
again he found her loose tresses sweeping lightly 
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against his chin and the side of his face. He appeared 
to think the sensation by no means disagreeable, 

* How good you are to me. How kind they have 
all been to me in this house. It will soon be over 
now, thougL' And she sighed. 

* Soon be over ? ' 

*Yea I am going away. I am going out in the 
world. I have my living to earn. I am to be a 
governess — a nursery governess — that's my fate, 
Lambert ; a dismal one enough, isn't it ?' 

* Poor Lydia ! ' Her head seemed quite to nestle 
upon his breast as he said this. 

* You have been very kind to me. I shall never 
forget your kindness. I shall often think of it. But 
it makes it all the more sad to go away — to go away, 
and never see you again.' 

* Never ? Oh, no I Surely, if you do go away, we 
shall meet again ? ' 

*No, Lambert. Think how different are our 
positions. I, a poor, friendless girl, gaining a living 
as a nursery governess. You — ' 

* Well, I am poor, too, Lydia.' 

* Ah ! but you have rich friends. You will surely 
prosper. You will be rich some day. You are ^ 
brave, strong man, with the world before you. You 
cannot but succeed.' 
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' But even if this were so, Lydia ; what difference 
would there be ? It would only make me, perhaps, 
more able to be of service to you.' 

*Ah! KI might! Ifldaredl* 

^What?' 

* Ask you to think of me sometimes — ask you to 
let me think of you as a brother. May I ? Will 
you be my brother, Lambert? ' 

He bent down, ever so slightly, it was all that was 
necessary, to bring his lips upon her forehead. 

* Poor little Lydia,' he said, kindly. 

^ Your sister, Lambert ; * and thereupon she turned 
up her face. I don't know whether it was meant as 
an invitation ; but when he bent down again, just in 
the same way as before, it was somehow her lips he 
encountered in lieu of her forehead. Of course he 
had nothing to do but to kiss them. 

*You will always be a brother to me, Lambert? ' 
she asked, with a plaintive, appealing look. 

* Always, dearest,' he whispered. 

* It will be less hard to part if I could think that. 
And yet, why should I ask you to think of me ? ' 
What can I ever be to you ? I — ^the granddaughter 
of Mrs. Seeley, the lodging-house keeper.' 

* What difference can that make, Lydia? ' 

* Ah ! you think it can make no difference. But 
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\mit. When you are rich ; when you are Sir Lam- 
bert Foy?* 

(This might have been a mere random shot. I 
don't think she had any precise information as to 
Lambert's chances of the Baronetcy.) 

*It is not very likely that I shall ever be Sir 
Lambert Foy,' he said, with a laugh ; * but if I ever 
am, you shall be my sister still, Lydia ; I promise that.' 

*0h, thank you, Lambert.' She seemed to set 
great value upon his words ; her thanks were most 
heartily spoken. *See, the moon's sinking behind 
the houses,' she said, presently. * When it has quite 
gone I shall say good-night.' 

But a good five minutes had elapsed after the dis- 
appearance of the moon, and she was still at the 
window, with her arm under Lambert's arm, and her 
hands knitted across it, keeping it prisoner, as it were. 

* Do you ever smoke, Lambert ? ' she asked, after a 
pause. The question was a little odd. Perhaps at 
another time Lambert would have smiled at its want 
of connection with the talk that had gone before. 
But yoimg people, who have been whispering by 
moonlight, are not particularly appreciative of the 
congruous. 

* Sometimes/ Lambert said, simply; *I lik^ a 
cigarette now and then.' 

VOL. I. X 
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^ Please wear this when yon do. And now I must 
really go. Good-night, Lambert, my brother.' 

' Good-night, my dear little sister.' 

He kissed her, and she went away, having pressed 
npon his head the scarlet and gold smoking-cap which 
had been worked for M. Gaspard, the singing-master 
at Dunkerqne. 

In her room, again, Lydia was holding np the can- 
dle, looking at herself in the glass, thmsting back 
her loose locks from her face. 

* How pale I am,' she said ; ' I am like a ghost. 
How hollow my eyes look ; and my lips qnite white ; 
I am positively firightfol to-night. Did he think so, 
I wonder? ' and then she smiled. The smile seemed 
to light up her eyes, to bring the colour into her 
cheeks and lips. She was more satisfied with herself, 
and turned away from the glass. 

* Dear me,' she said, * I'm very, very weary ; and yet 
I know I can't sleep ; and my throat's so parched I 
know I haven't a note of voice.' 

She threw herself upon the bed, dressed as she 
was. 

* How hot my head is ; how nice and cool the pil- 
low feels.' She fell into a meditative state, occu- 
pied with a not unpleasant train of thought, ap- 
parently ; for she smiled sometimes. Then she said, 
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* It doesn't matter. They may say what they wiU. 
I like him.' And presently she had fallen feist 



Lambert was in his room again. 

* Poor little Lydia/ he said. * What a good little 
soul she is. How kind of her to give me this cap ! 
She must have made it on purpose ; and how beauti- 
fully it's made. Her clever little fingers must have 
worked very hard at all this stitching and braid. I'm 
sure I've done nothing to deserve her gratitude. It 
fits me beautifully — this cap.' 

And he was rather pleased as he studied its gay 
effect in the glass. 

* Certainly I will be a brother to her.' 

And then it occurred to him to wonder whether, 
after all, his kisses had been so very strictly fraternal 
in character, as they might have been. He went on 
brooding over this subject : and upon Lydia generally. 
How pretty she was, how clever, what a charming 
manner she had ; different of course to Mrs. Lam- 
bert's, and that was beautiful ; yet still wonderfully 
winning! How good and affectionate and grateful 
she was altogether I Poor child, her position was 
certainly a sad one ; and she seemed to feel it acutely. 
It was a thousand pities. Yes, he would be a brother 
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to her, and protect her, and help her — and, yes — ^and 
love her ; even more than a brother. For, at last, he 
began to fancy that he loved her, not as a brother : 
but in that other sort of way-r-as a lover, in short. 

Now, when a man fancies himself in love, he may 
be considered, for the time being, and for all practical 
purposes, as really and truly in love. 

Lambert Foy, so fancying, went to bed and to 
deep — dreaming of Lydia. 
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